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Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Law 13, the Federal Security 

Agency became the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
President Eisenhower signed the 
joint congressional resolution on 
April 1; under its provisions Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, setting 
up the new Federal department, be- 
came effective 10 days later. Federal 
Security Administrator Oveta Culp 
Hobby, on being sworn in, became 
the first Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


O N April 11, 1953, under Public 


Commissioner Retires 


Earty in April, Arthur J. Altmeyer 
completed his thirtieth year of pub- 
lic service and retired from his post 
as Commissioner for Social Security. 
Mr. Altmeyer was one of the “archi- 
tects” of the social security program 
as it was set up in 1935 and has guid- 
ed the program from its beginnings. 

Mr. Altmeyer began his career as 
a public servant in Wisconsin, where 
he served as Secretary of the State 
Industrial Commission from 1922 to 
1933. His work to make social secur- 
ity a living reality for millions of 
Americans began before the Social 
Security Act was adopted, when he 
was chairman of the technical board 
of the President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security that laid the ground- 
work for the Act. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Social Security Board 
and became its chairman in 1937. He 
was the first Commissioner for Social 
Security, serving in that position 
Since 1946. 


Program Operations 


THE NUMBER of recipients of public 











Social Security in Review 








assistance and average payments 
under the program changed relatively 
little from December to January. 
The old-age assistance caseload con- 
tinued to decline, but the other assist- 
ance programs showed small in- 
creases. In aid to the blind the net 
change was only 15 cases. In general 
assistance, the 290,000 cases on the 
rolls in January represented a net in- 
crease from December of 10,000 cases 
or 3.6 percent. Despite seasonal in- 
creases in some months, there has 
been a general downward trend since 
early in 1950 in the size of the general 
assistance caseload. In January 1950, 
596,000 cases received general assist- 
ance—more than twice the number 
on the rolls in January 1953. 

For the country as a whole, the 
average payment rose slightly in all 
programs except general assistance. 
Among the States, increases or de- 
creases in the averages were in rela- 
tively small amounts except in a 
few instances. Average payments to 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
ren, aid to the disabled, and general 
assistance increased substantially in 
the State of Washington, when the 
reduction in payments for those pro- 
grams was changed from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. Maine used revised 
prices for food and made other 
changes in assistance standards, 
which resulted in more nearly ade- 
quate payments to recipients of the 
special types of assistance. Colorado 
raised the average payment to aged 
recipients $14 in January; in Febru- 
ary, however, Colorado will again 
determine the amounts of the pay- 
ments under the same maximum 
($90) in effect in December. 

The average general assistance 
payment dropped 66 cents, with sub- 
stantial increases and decreases in a 
number of States. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS under old-age and 
survivors insurance were being paid 
to 5.1 million persons at the end of 
January—about 83,000 more than at 
the end of December. January was 
the sixth consecutive month in which 
the increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries exceeded 60,000. In the 6- 
month period ending with January, 
the number of beneficiaries increased 
by half a million. Old-age benefi- 
ciaries accounted for slightly more 
than three-fifths of this increase, 
chiefly because of the large number 
of awards to retired workers who had 
acquired 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. Such workers could have their 
benefits computed under the liberal- 
ized provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments, under which benefits may be 
based on average earnings since 1950; 
these provisions became fully effec- 
tive for the first time in July 1952. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $209.3 million, 
about $4.1 million more than in 
December. The average old-age bene- 
fit increased for the seventh con- 
secutive month, to $49.44. The in- 
crease since September 1952, the first 
month for which the higher benefits 
provided by the 1952 amendments 
were payable, amounted to 65 cents. 
The steady increase in the average 
old-age benefit in current-payment 
status was due chiefly to the large 
number of new-formula benefits 
awarded at a substantially higher 
average monthly rate than that for 
all old-age benefits in current-pay- 
ment status. 

During January about 200,000 ap- 
plications for benefits were filed in 
the field offices—a total exceeded in 
only three other months since the 
beginning of the program and two- 
thirds more than the number filed in 
December. Many of the applications 








were from workers who acquired in- 
sured status from self-employment; 
full-rate benefits based solely on 
self-employment income were first 
payable in January. A further sharp 
expansion in the beneficiary rolls is 
therefore indicated for the immediate 
future. 

In addition, about 25,000 applica- 
tions for benefit recomputations were 
filed in January, compared with only 
10,000 in December. Many of these 
applications came from old-age bene- 
ficiaries who had remained at or re- 
turned to work after becoming en- 
titled to old-age benefits and had 
earned 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. Such beneficiaries were eli- 
gible to have their benefits recom- 
puted under the new formula. 


There was another major source 
of applications for benefit recompu- 
tations—self-employed persons who 
had retired and become entitled to 
old-age benefits in 1952, as well as 
the beneficiary survivors of self- 
employed persons who had died in 
1952. 


At the end of 1952, monthly benefits 
were being withheld from 358,000 
beneficiaries entitled to old-age, 
wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
mother’s, or parent’s benefits—20,000 
fewer than the June 1952 total. This 
decline was due chiefly to (1) the 
liberalization (under the 1952 amend- 
ments) in the work clause, raising 
from $50 to $75 a month the amount 
that beneficiaries under age 75 may 
earn in covered employment without 
suspension of benefits, and (2) under 
certain circumstances, the transfer 
to current-payment status, with a 
small benefit amount payable, of 
mother’s benefits in beneficiary fam- 
ilies made up of a mother and one 
child. 


Benefits withheld in December be- 
cause the beneficiaries (under age 
75) were working for wages of 
more than $75 a month accounted 
for 72 percent of all suspensions. 
Wife’s or husband’s benefits with- 
held because of the employment of 
the old-age beneficiary represented 
14 percent of the suspensions, while 
9 percent were accounted for by the 
self-employment of the beneficiary or 


(Continued on page 9) 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Mar. 6, 1953] 





















































a ‘ aaa 
| Calendar year 
January | December} January |———— 
Item 1953 1952 1952 
| 1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

Bi cdttbdccabcccccesncotaussbone 62, 416 62, 921 61, 780 62, 966 62, 884 
REE SIE = 60, 524 61, 509 59, 726 61, 293 61,5 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- | . 

OEE ESS SSS ae 47,000 j......... woul 45, 900 44, 800 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 

- PT tion. beidendadseonhatunnada 36, 300 37, 400 34, 500 35,717 | 34, S88 
Ricans och onnediilinaintimammasions 1, 892 1,412 2, O54 1, 673 1,8 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual! rates) 

it thlh tad ineesoscscntionedtinaands $280. 5 $280.0 $263. 4 $268. 4 $254.1 
Employees’ income *.._...............--..- 3 191.0 176.7 | 181.9 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income 54.7 4.6 53.4 52. 5 | 506 
Personal interest income and dividends___- .2 21.2 20.1 | 21.1 | m4 
ES ae 5 2.5 2.3 2.4 243 
Socia) insurance and related payments °- - 5 8.3 7.8 7.9 | 20 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 

hl EE LTRS AI Lee mon 5 6 1.0 7 12 

Miscellaneous income payments ®________- 2.2 2 2.2 | 25 
| 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ! | 

Number (in thousands). .......... 4, 108 5, 026 4,433 |_. — 

Amount (in thousands). . .. » an $209, 204 $205, 179 $156, 721 | $2, 228, oo9 $1, 884, 

Average old-age benefit..................-- £49.44 #49. 25 $42.15 |--- = — 
Awards (in thousands): 

Number___- ii bibs dicdee 108 107 83 | 1, 053 | 1 

0 EE ab@onnwenemal $4, 933 $4, 713 $2, S04 $42, 750 | $42, 

Unemployment Insurance 4 | | 
Initial claims (in thousands). -............... 1, 040 1, 103 1, 354 11, 174 10, 8 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thous- 
ee ge TE lll niieheimaaideidaanitetdl 4, 902 4,054 6, 530 | 54, 311 50, 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) __...._--. 4, 191 3, 093 5, 452 45,777 | 41, 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). 953 672 1, 185 | 874 ww 
Benefits paid (in millions) "_.............-. Sut $69 $116 | $8 sy 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- | | 
Dpablioniacstdbnencodbnecdssnbanedecesos #23. 43 £23. 26 #22. 28 } $22.7 $21.8 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
a li a 2, 629 2, 635 SSS 
Aid to dependent children: | 
de era aE 572 say | ae 
tia + eiabnncdacdsusbssince 1, 504 1, 495 2 ESE Ee 
IE incecctmtdansnauntanupines 98 98 OP Bc scceacax ae 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

Tra Re 164 161 ee eee 

General assistance........................- 290 280 $89 |...........-<)].-.<50 
Average payments: 

ee oe ee $49.16 #48. 82 $44.67 |...... —— 
Aid to dependent children (per family) _..... 82. 37 82.08 i. a 
PO | LS SRS Pe as 53.55 53. 50 i 3 ae ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled ___. 48. 58 48. 40 BRED bvccccdanccalcule 
General assistance... ............-.-.-----. 49.14 49.89 yg eee — 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by programs. 


the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for January 1953 and Jan- 
uary 1952 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, 

ent of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which in- 
cludes pay of Federal civilian and military personnel 
in all areas. 

§ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


? Payments to recipients under the 4 special pub 
lic assistance programs and genera! assistance, 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and loca] retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad mu 
employment insurance and temporary disa 
benefits; and unemployment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen'’s Keadjustment Act and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 

” Includes payments under the Government lif 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil 
tary and naval] insurance programs, the Govem 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, bust 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under th 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

« Benefit in current-payment status |s subject @ 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

% Monthly amounts, gross; annua] amounts ad 
justed for volded benefit checks and benefit refunds 
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Age of Workers in Covered Employment: 
_ = e 
year ° 
Ss 
— Industry Differences, 1949 
by Anna Bercowi!rTz* 
Ai2, Ra 
51, HE development of private In the data analyzed, a worker is In order to gain perspective for 
#4, 0 Tension plans was stimulated counted in each industry group in the current study of industry age 
1m during World War II by the’ which he earned wage credits during differences in 1949, the age composi- 
’ Federal Government’s wage stab- 1949. Hence, the total number of tion of all workers in covered em- 
jlization program, which permitted workers with wage credits, or the ployment in the years 1939, 1944, and 
willl the adoption of pension plans number with wage credits ina broad 1949 will be examined briefly. 
imi | while restricting increases in wage industry division, such as manufac- The median age of all workers was 
+ rates. This growth has been accom-_ turing, wholesale and retail trade, 32 years in 1939 and 35 years in both 
2 panied by increased interest in the or the service industries, cannot be 1944 and 1949 (table 1). This rise 
" | personal and economic characteristics obtained by acding the figures for was largely the result of expanded 
Hy of workers in industries currently the individual industry groups, be- employment opportunities in covered 
covered by such plans, as well as in cause some workers earned wage industries during World War II, 
industries where similar plans may credits in more than one industry which brought jobs to relatively 
be contemplated. group. This method of classification large numbers of people in the older 
ae Data on employment and taxable shows how many persons actually age groups. While the proportion 
"| earnings tabulated annually by the worked in each industry at sometime aged 45 and over rose substantially, 
am | Bureau of Old-Age and SurvivorsIn- during the year and is referred to there was a marked decline in the 
$12,.@ | surance provide some indication of as an “actual-industry” classification. proportion of workers aged 20-29. 
the duration of employment, mobil- It differs substantially from the Although in 1949 the men’s median 
rome | ity, the sex and age distribution of “assigned-industry” method (used in age of 36 was 2 years higher than in 
atl workers in covered employment, and the data presented in the 1947 art- 1939, it was 3 years below the median 
sm | the differences in these characteris- icle), under which a worker is for male workers in 1944. Changes 
p| tics by industry group.' The present counted in only one industry group’ in the median age of women workers 
ni article analyzes age differences of regardless of the number of indus- contrast sharply with those for men. 
; workers in 68 selected industries tries in which he received taxable The median age of women in covered 
covered by the old-age and survi- wages during the year. The latter employment was 29 years in 1944 as 
vors program in 1949. Previous art-_ classification, while understating the it was in 1939, but it had risen to 32 
icles have analyzed some of these number of workers employed at some years by 1949. From 1939 to 1944 the 
characteristics for earlier years. time during the year in each indus- number of women with wages in cov- 
a try, makes it possible to obtain an ered employment almost doubled. In 
Seadies Branch, Division of unduplicated count of workers dis- the age group 45 and over the num- 
Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and tributed by the “last industry” in ber more than doubled; the in- 
-- | Survivors Insurance which they worked during the year— crease in the 20-29 age group was 
~ | ‘The term “industry” or “industry that is, the industry in which they considerably smaller. This situation 
i. x Re ese unas aaa earned wage credits in their last would have resulted in a rise of the 
__— | tion), comprising several industry sub- Quarter of employment. women’s median age by 1944 if it 
groups. The industry group “transportation 
al pub | equipment,” for example, includes motor ‘Table 1.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers in covered em- 
—e vehicles and motor-vehicle equipment, air- ployment, by age group and sex, 1939, 1944, and 1949 
rement | ‘Taft and parts, ship and boat-building a SSS see at z 
sation; | and repairing, railroad equipment, and ) | : 
ad ut | other industry subgroups. Classifications All workers Men Women 
a of the manufacturing industries are made Age group ey fee =a, et : 
ind the | in accordance with the Standard Indus- | 1939 | 1944 1949 1939 1944 | 1949 | 1939 1944 1949 
trial Classification Manual, Vol. I, part 1 ——_|———_—_|--— ——_ | _$ —_————— ee” 
te (Bureau of the Rudget, November 1945). —— a | 
ent lite The nonmanufacturing industries are class- millions) _. .---| 338] 463] 468] 24.4/ 281] 31.6 9.4 18.20 15,2 
wre a as ahoanr Gases Ge Total percent. 100.0 100.0 | ‘ 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 102.0] 100.0| 100.0 | _ 100.0 
S| a cron “tee pace EE el al el Bl a ot 
. rge H. Trafton, “Age stribution a oe i. ai) ‘ 4 2.7 | 42.8 a. 33. 
ett] % Workers in Industries Under Old-Age 27-M4--~ I B ee m3 | m3} 26] 221] ue 6| 128 
mount | 4nd Survivors Insurance,” March 1947; and 60-64_........ cos oat 2.5 | 3.8 3.9 | 3.1 5.0 4.7 | 1.2 | 1.8 2.4 
cal | Harper R. Fortune, “Duration of Employ- 4nd over “ Oo} 63.1 3.2 | 2.3 bah vail a G7} 49 ae. 
ats ab ment and Mobility of Workers: Industry Median age ocala 32.0 | 35.0 |. 35.0 Se 34. 39.0 %, 36.0 % 29.0 29, 0} 32.0 
fands | Variations, 1947," January 1951. : aS CR ea a ‘ i ice | 
urity| Bulletin, April 1953 4 











had not been counterbalanced by the 
phenomenal influx of women under 
age 20. The median did rise after 
the war, when women below age 45 
failed to work in covered employ- 


Table 2.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers, by sex and age, and median age 


ment to anything like the extent that 
they did during the war. 

As shown in table 2, the median age 
of workers in many industry groups 
differs substantially from the median 


of all workers in covered employ- 


ment. In 1949 the range in the 
median age extended from 25 years 
for all workers in the motion picture 
industry to 43 years in real estate, 


of 4-quarter workers, 


Jor each industry division and group in which employed, 1949 

















All workers Me- Men Women 
SS ee 
| age | 
4 Num- of4- | Num- Percentage distribution | Num- | Percentage distribution 
Industry ber Me- | quar- | ber ‘ eth deinen i : Me- | ber | My 
jin | dian | ter | (in | oe dian (in lian 
thous- we | work- | thous- — Inder| ano 65 and age thous- | Under 65 and ‘ 
ands)! | ers | ands) ! | Total | 20 20-4 over ands)! Potal 20 ov Of over , 
—_ _ — |__| —_ cs apie gars . ne 7 - ~ —— 
United States total... .......- 46, 400 34.9] 37.2 | 31,374 | 100.0 | 7.4 88.5 1.0! 36.3) 15,026 100.0 12.8 SS ! 1s 
eS | 1,a42]) 37.3 39.3) 1,297] 100.0 | 3.5 93.7 2.6] 37.3 | 000.0] *7.8 90.2! *99 40 6 
10 Metal ss ST | 137 | 37.5 40.3 132; 100.0! *3.5 a3. 0 °*3.3 37.8 5 100 0 "OR *o2 
11 Anthracite mining---...._- 8 12.3] 43.6] 9} 100.0] *1.1 05.8 *3.1 12.3 ! 100.0 "7.1/ *@9 410 ( 
12 Bituminous and other soft- j | | 
coal mining............. 587 | 37.9] 309.0 577 100.0 | 2.5 4.8 2.6 38. 0 10 100.0 *Os eh 4 ‘ ; 
13 Crude-petroleum and natu- 
ral-gas production____... 367 34.5 37.7 | 344 100.0 5.2 93. 1 °1.5 H.9 23 100.0 “#8 n.9 ; 
14 Nonmetallic mining and | | 
ss eee | 16 36.2 39.8 141 100.0 * 5.0 OO. 5 "3.9 36.3 ; 190.0 "64 *o1.5 . ' 3 
Contract construction. _......... 4,420 34.8 38.9 | 4,262) 100.0 6.7 5 2.7 34.9 138 100.0) * 10 ae 5 “ys 
15 Building construction—gen- ™ 
eral contractors......._.. 1, 874 36.2 40.3 | 1,827! 100.0 | 5.9 0.8 3.2 36.3 17) 100.0! *94 89 7 
16 General contractors, other 
than building........_- # 1, 373 33.8 | 38.6 | 1.3501 100.0 | 7.6 90. 5 1.8 33.9 °3 | 100.0 *s 9 “0.9 ) 
17 Construction—special-trade | | | 
ee 2, 100 35.2 38.1 2,028 | 100.0 5.6 91.6 2.7 35.3 72] 100.0!) *91.4 87 W) 
Manufacturing................. 20, 241 | 35.5 38.7 | 14,977 100.0 5.6 00.3 1.0 36.5 Of 10.0 a 00 $0 
19 Ordnance and accessories__. 23 39.1; 40.9 25| 100.0 *1.2 06.4 *2.4 40.1 s| 100.0 *5.2 MLS 
20 Food and kindred products 2. OF1 32.8) 38.3! 2.018 100.0 0.3) S65 3.0 33.1 O33 100. 0 13. | @5 5 ' 2 | 
21 Tobacco manufacturers. --- In 35.0} 40.5 | R2 100. 0 *5.9 gS. 1 a 38.6 102 100. 0 “77 ”). & . 49 
22 Textile mill products_-.-__- 1, 470 36.4 38.9 | 007 100.0 5.6 89.2 5.21) 37.6 763 100.0 6 ~.9 5 2 
23 Apparel and other finished | } 
products made from fab- 
rics and similar materials 1, 867 35.5] 39.6 | 16} 100.0!) 10.4 82.6 6.8 37.3 1.401 | 100.0 8.8 so. 4 35 0 
24 Lumber and wood products | 
(except furniture)... .._- } 1,313 35.4; 40.2] 1,231 100.0 | 8.3 87.5 4.0 35.6 x2 100. 0 *8.5 0.3 2 
25 Furniture and fixtures... _| 510 33.9 38.6 | 420} 100.0} 7.6 87.6 4.7 34.5 ” 100.0 "8.8 Ko. 9 
26 Paper and allied products__ 634; 34.2 38.2 451 | 100.0} 4.9 00.9 4.1 35.5 183 100. 0 9.5 4 0) 0.9 
27 Printing, publishing, and | 
allied industries___.____ 1,052 | 33.5 38.7 707 | 100.0} 11.6 83.4 4.9/ 35.1 345 | 100.0 12.9 85.7 
28 Chemicals and allied prod- | 
OONB, noo snscoseeee-.- / WA 35.5 | 38.3 766 | 100.0 | 3.4] 93.8 2.7 36.7 198 100.0 7.7 1.2 *1,2 0.2 
29 Products of petroleum and 
«SE 344 | 36.8 39.4 | 310; 100.0; *2.1] 6.1 *1.6 37.4 4 100.0 *6.1 3 4 
30 Rubber products... ___- 318} 35.2) 384] 227] 1000) *29| 91:3] *28] 364 91} 100.0) *6.8| 9 = 
31 Leather and leather prod- 
—__ ere 7 | 34.0 39.0 2064 100.0 11.1 82.7 6.1! 36.1 303 | 100.0 11.¢ s. 4 
32. Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
a TS 733 34.4 38.4 607 100.0 5.7] 90.5 3.6 35.1 1 100. 0 8 | oo. 
33 ~=Primary metal industries 1, 382 37.5 40.2 1, 208 100. 0 24) 4.2 4.3 37.9 S4 100. 0 * 6.2 q2.8 
34 Fabricated metal products | 
(except ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transportation | 
equipment) _......._- ---.| 1,409 34.1 7.8 1, 139 100.0 1.9 91.8 3.2 34.9 | 270 100.0 5.8 rn 
35 Machinery (except electri- 
| eee al } 1,844 36.9 39.7 | 1,592 100.0 2.7 92.7 1.6 37.9 252 100.0 64 Ta 
36 ~Electrical machinery, equip 
ment, and supplies____. 1,055 | $2.9 35.9 | 624 100.0 3.7 93.8 2.4 | 34.7 131 100.0 iil a3 ) 
47 Transportation equipment 1,042 35.0 | 37.9 1,475 100.0 28 4.6 2.5} 35.4 167 100.0 *3 ¢ 5.9 ) 
38 Professional, scientific, and | 
controlling instruments: 
photographic and optical 
goods; watches and clocks 31s 4.0 36.6 a0) 100.0 *4.4 91.2 *4.3 RS. 8 118 100. 0 71 i 
39 Miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries_......_.. 783 33.3 38.7 452 100.0 8.7 86.3 5.0 34.7 331 100.0 12.0 . { 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities_____ 3, 778 33.0 36.0 | 2,957 100.0 1.6 93.3 1.9 44 S91 100.0 12.8 % 
41 Local railways and bus lines 180 38.0 39.9 168 100.0 * 0.8 6.4 *2.9 38.2 12 100, 0 *s WI 48 
42 Trucking and warehousing | 
ae spins 1, 142 33.2 36.5} 1,058 | 100.0 5.2 92.9 1.7 33.4 84 100.0 1.7 & 
43 Other transportation, except | 
water transportation ____. 507 32.5 36.1 | 10 | 100.0 *1.9 07.2 *O.8 32.9 57 100.0 et 92.3 29 
44 Water transportation._____ 266) 36.4 37.9 | 252) 100.0 et 04.3 * 2.6 36.7 M4 100.0 * 5.6 93.1 1.4 
45 Services allied to transpor- | 
tation, not elsewhere clas- | | 
| St | 302 37.0 41.3 | 278 | 100.0) *3.5 93.2} °*3.2 37.6 24| 100.0! *10.7 88. 1 ! 
46 Communication: telephone, | 
telegraph, and related | 
_ __ Sea eae a 845 27.6 29. 6 299 | 100.0 11.7 | 86.7 1.5 30.6 46 100. 0 4.1 85.4 { 
48 Utilities: electric and gas__. 641 35.2} 39.0 556 | 100.0) 3.8 4.3 1.9 36.7 | 85 | 100.0! * 11.6 87.9 7 
49 Localutilitiesand local pub- | | | 
lie services, not elsewhere | 
a a 37 | 38.5 41.4 33 100.0] *5.7 87.3 * 6.9 38.7 | ‘ 100.0}; *4.8 92.9 24 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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These two industries also had the median ages were 27 years and 45 _ tively large numbers of old workers. 
lowest and highest median ages years, respectively. Costs and other factors affecting 
for women workers—-23 years in : a industry retirement plans will prob- 
the former and 42 years in the a Young-Worker and “Old- ably be fairly dissimilar as between 
latter industry. Men employed by Worker’’ Industries “young-worker” and “old-worker” 
retail filling stations were youngest, Industries that employ relatively industries. Which are the young- 
on the average, and those employed large numbers of young workers’ worker and which are the old-worker 
by security dealers and investment have problems that differ substan- industries? What are their character- 
banking houses were oldest; the tially from those that employ rela-_ istics? Are either young-worker or 


2.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers, by sex and age, and median age of 4—quarter workers, for 


Tabie 
each industry division and group in which employed, 1949—Continued 


All workers Me- Men Women 
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in lian ter in dian (in dian 
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ers inds 2 over ands) ! 20 over | 
= Sind Soeeoee Feeeee sls See ee 
Wholesale and retail trade 9, GOS 1.v 9 @, 848 100. 0 1.7 85.1 3.0 33.2 6, 120 100.0 19.0 79.6 1.3 | 29.6 
“ Full-service and = limited | 
function wholesaler 2,450 ; 7.9 1, 851 100.0 ;. 0 RY. f 3.3 34.5 608 10.0 12.4 86.3 *1.3] 30.1 
51 Wholesale distribut 
ther than full-service 
linsited - function whole 
sulers 1s v 7.2 1, 28S 1). 0 1.9 92.5 2.6 35.0 360 100.0 9.2 89.9 *0.9 29.5 
2 Wholesale and retail trade 
combined, not elsewher | 
classified s ' 10.3 606 100.0 6.4 0.4 3.1 35. 7 2 100.0) * 13.4 85.4 *1.2) 30.7 
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Teble’ 3.—Workers employed in only one industry group as a percent of all 
workers employed at some time during 1949, by age group 


Industry division 


United States total. - 


Mining... . 
Contract construction Whieese~< 
Manufacturing. ........- 
Transportation, communication, 
eS 
Wholesale and retail trade__ 


Finance, en and real estate.............------ 


Service industries_. 
All others '. 


' Includes agriculture, forestry, « 
tries, 
old-worker industries the same for 
men workers as they are for women 
workers? 

In order to appraise these industry 
characteristics, a definition of young- 
worker and old-worker industries 
was needed. Computations were 
therefore made to determine the 
standard deviation of the median 
ages for workers with taxable wages 
in 1949 in the 68 industry groups. The 
industries in which the median age 
of the workers fell at least one 
standard deviation below the mean 
of the median ages were classified as 
young-worker industries; those at 
least one standard deviation above 
were classified as old-worker indus- 
trices. This procedure was followed 
separately for men, women, and all 
workers. 

This manner of defining young- 
worker and old-worker industries is 
somewhat arbitrary because there 
are no sharp breaks in the distribu- 
tion of industries by median age. It 
is, however, a convenient way of 
indicating and distinguishing for an- 
alysis the industries with relatively 
low, and those with relatively high, 
median ages and avoiding subjective 
judgment in choosing particular 
industries to include in this group. 
An alternative method that defined 
young-worker industries as those 
employing relatively large propor- 
tions of workers under age 20 and 
old-worker industries as those em- 
ploying relatively large proportions 
cf workers aged 65 and over gave 
practically the same young- and old- 
worker industries. 

The upper and lower limits for 
classifying the 68 industries, by 
median age of workers in 1949, as 
young-worker or old-worker indus- 


6 


and other "Publi | 


and fishing: establishments not elsewhere classified; 





| Amage | Under | 5 
| J gt Under on 65 and 
groups 25 | -44 45-04 over 
- a i 7 > ec ee Pe 
78.7 70.9 | 78.1 | 85.9 91.9 
71.9 55.7 9.5 83.6 92.8 
43.4 36 41.3 | 61.5 td fi 
74.3 60.3 74.3 | 85.7 us 2 
64.1 55.4] 627] 76.5] 82.2 
65.0 57.7 | O44 75.5 | 85.3 
66.6 | 60.7 | 64.1 | 73.3 | 80.9 
58. 6 | 51.4 57.1 | 68.3 | 82.1 
31.8 | 31.0 28.8 | 36.3 | 54.0 


and unreported indus- 


tries are given in the following tab- 
ulation. 


Median age (years 
| . = 


ltem All | Wes 
work-| Men | 0@- 
ers | en 


Mean of the industry median 
ages... 4.3 35.6 ALY 

Standard deviation of the in- 
dustry median ages........' 3.5 3.6 32 

Upper median age limit for 
young-worker industries | 
(one standard deviation | 
below the mean of industry} 
median ages) _ 

Lower median age limit for 
old-worker industries (one! 
standard deviation above | 
the mean of industry me- 
dian ages) _......- 





Some _ industries were young- 
worker industries with respect to 
both men and women workers, others 
for men but not women, and still 
others for women but not men. In 
the young-worker industries for both 
men and women workers, listed be- 
low, the median ages were, on the 
average, much below the median age 
of all men and women workers in 
covered employment. 





Median age (years) 
Industry all — 
work-| Men iy 
ers | 
a a oe | --- ——<_ 
Retail filling stations. 27.2 | 27.2 27.5 
Motion pictures. _. 25.2 | 28.1 22.5 
Retail general merchandise 27.6 | 29.8 ch 
Communication: telephone, | 
televraph, and related serv-| | 
es jammeboons .--| 27.6] 36) 25.5 
} | 
Mean of median ages. _.... 2.9) 29] 25.5 


In the industries that are young- 
worker industries for men but not for 


women workers, the median age for 
women workers was practically the 
same, on the average, as the median 
for all women workers. 


Median age (years) 
Industry | all lw 
| work-| Men Om 
ers |= 
Retail food and liquor stores.| 


28.6 | 28.6 5 
Amusement and recreation | 
and related services, not | 
elsewhere classified........| 29.7 29.3 3Lé 


Automobile repair services 

and garages_. 30.7 0.8 29.9 
Retail apparel and acces 

sories 32.1 1.0 32.7 
Mean of median ages 0.3 20.9 30.7 

' Nota young-worker industry for all workers, 


In the industries that were young- 
worker industries for women but not 
for men workers, the women em- 
ployed were for the most part rela- 
tively young, but the median age 
of the men was, on the average, con- 
siderably above the median for all 
men in covered employment. 


Median age (years) 
Industry All was 
work-| Men — 
ers en 
Insurance carriers__. 1131.0) 37.6] 264 
Finance agencies, pot else- 
where classified. 29.7 3.7) 7 
Banks and trust companies_.| ' 33.0 | 42.8 26.3 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and services. | 29.8 35.4 27.0 
Utilities: electric and gas. --..| ' 35.2 36.7 27.1 
Mean of median ages onl Oh. 37.8 25.9 
' Not a young-worker_industry for all workers, 
All the young-worker industries 


with respect to men, with the single 
exception of the communication in- 
dustry,® and all the young-worker 
industries for both sexes were in the 
wholesale and retail trade or in the 
service industries. Most jobs in these 
industries require little, if any, train- 
ing. As a result, they are industries 
in which relatively large numbers 
of untrained young people find em- 


‘The communication industry was 4 
young-worker industry for men in 198 
only because of itg abnormal postwar exX- 
pansion, which—together with a general 
practice of hiring young men and training 
them for long service with the same em- 
ployer—produced a much lower median 
age than would have resulted under nor- 


mal rates of expansion. 
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ployment. Since wage and skill levels 
in these industries are relatively low, 
they do not as a rule attract older 
workers. For women workers, the 
young-worker industries are found 
primarily in the finance, insurance, 
and real estate industries, which em- 
ploy women largely as_ clerical 
workers. Young persons generally 
leave these industries in their teens 
or early twenties and are replaced by 
others equally as young. None of the 
young-worker industries was found 
in mining, contract construction, or 
manufacturing. 

Just as certain industries employ 
young workers predominantly, others 
employ large numbers of older 
workers. The following tabulation 
lists the industry groups that were 
old-worker industries for both men 
and women workers in 1949. In these 
industries the median ages of both 
men and women workers were well 
above one standard deviation from 
the corresponding mean for the 68 
industry groups. 




















Median age (years) 
Industry 

a | Men |¥om- 

: ‘ en 

1 
Ordnance and accessories | 39.1 40.1 34.9 
Nonprofit membership or- 

ganizations ...... : . 39.8 41.7 H.3 
Anthracite mining _. : $2.3 42.3 40.0 
Real estate. .....-.- --| 43.4 44.0 41.9 
Mean of median ages. Mw 41.2 42.0 37.8 








In the industries that were old- 
worker industries for men but not for 
women workers, the average age of 
men was considerably older than that 
of all men in covered employment; 
the mean median age of the women 


Median age 


Industry All 
work- | Men 


ers 





Banks and trust com panies__| ' 33.0 12.8 26.3 
Real estate, insurance, loans, 

law offices: any combina- | 

tion ne 38.2 42.8} 31.8 
Holding companies (except | 

real estate holding com- 

panies)... wi 40.5 43.9 31.5 
Security dealers and invest- 

ment banking. ... 42.0 4.7) 33.3 


Mean of median ages. - 38.4 13.6 30.7 


1 Not an old-worker industry for all workers. 
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workers, however, was practically 
the same as the median for all women 
workers. 

Certain industries were old-worker 
industries for women workers but 
not for men. The median ages for 
women in these industries were all 
substantially higher than one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean of in- 
dustry median ages for all women 
workers. Because the median ages 
for men were considerably above the 
median age for all men, the industries 
just fall short of being old-worker 
industries for both men and women. 
































Median age (years) 
Industry 
’ All 7 
work-| Men Po 
ers 
Tobacco manufacturers... -- 135.0 36.6 34.2 
Local railways and bus lines_| 38.0; 38.2 34.8 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar materials... ..- 135.5 37.3 35.0 
Textile mill products. ....... 136.4 | 37.6 35.2 
Hotels, rooming houses, 
camps, and other lodging 
SENSED, ..cncrsevssbitannsideic 137.0 | 37.6 36.3 
Local utilities and local pub- 
lic services, not elsewhere 
. SE ae 38.5 38.7 36.3 
Mean of median ages. .-...- 36.7 | 37.7 35.3 
1 Not an old-worker industry for all workers. 


Unlike the young-worker indus- 
tries, some mining and manufactur- 
ing industries are found among the 
old-worker .industries. On the other 
hand, there are no contract construc- 
tion or wholesale and retail trade in- 
dustries in the old-worker category 
for either men or women. In fact, 
the contract construction industry 
division is not represented in either 
the young-worker or the old-worker 
category. 

In summary, although some indus- 
tries are young-worker industries 
and some are old-worker industries 
for both men and women workers, 
such a sex-age relationship is not 
pronounced for all industries. 


Four-Quarter Workers 


As might be expected, the median 
age—37 years—of workers with wage 
credits in all 4 quarters was con- 
siderably higher than the median— 
35 years—of all workers with taxable 
wages during 1949 (table 2). The 
differences between 4-quarter and 
all workers varied greatly among in- 


dustry divisions. Four-quarter work- 
ers were, on the average, 5 years 
older than all workers in the service 
industries; they were 4 years older 
in wholesale and retail trade, in con- 
tract construction, and in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; 3 years older 
in manufacturing and in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utilities; and 2 years older in mining. 

In industry groups within these 
industry divisions the differences in 
median age between 4-quarter and 
all workers were even wider. The 
greatest differences were found in 
some of the service industry groups. 
For example, the median age of 4- 
quarter workers in the motion pic- 
ture industry was 37 years, as against 
25 years for all workers—a difference 
of 12 years. In some of the trade 
industries, the disparity was as large 
as 8 years (table 2). 

In the manufacturing industries 
division and in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, the over-all differen- 
ces between the median age for 4- 
quarter and all workers were small, 
but the median age of 4-quarter 
workers in some of the industry 
groups within these divisions was 
considerably higher than that of all 
workers. In three manufacturing 
industry groups—food and kindred 
products, tobacco manufacturers, and 
lumber and wood products (except 
furniture)—and in two finance 
groups—banks and trust companies 
and finance agencies not elsewhere 
classified—4-quarter workers aver- 
aged 5-6 years older than all workers. 

The older median age of 4-quarter 
workers is largely accounted for by 
the small proportion of young per- 
sons among those who worked in all 
4 quarters. While 9 percent of all 
workers with wage credits in 1949 
were under age 20, only about 5 per- 
cent of the 4-quarter workers were 
in that age group. Many young per- 
sons first enter the labor force at the 
end of the school year and as a result 
usually have no more than 2 quarters 
of coverage to their credit for the 
year. Others are short-term workers 
with employment primarily during 
school vacations or Christmas holi- 
days. Since many of the trade and 
service industries are young-worker 
industries, it is not surprising to find 
a much smaller proportion of 4- 
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quarter workers than the average in 
these industries. Whereas two-thirds 
of all workers in 1949 were 4-quarter 
workers, workers who were em- 
ployed in all 4 quarters in the trade 
and service industries constituted 
only 47 and 39 percent, respectively, 
of all workers in these industries. 


Industry Mobility and Age 


Mobility in employment is general- 
ly conceded to be more characteristic 
of youth than it is of older persons, 
and the motivating influence behind 
the movement is largely economic. 
In addition to personal differences of 
temperament, the main factors that 
affect the extent to which workers 
move from industry to industry are 
the degree of skill required, wage 
levels, comparative opportunities for 
promotion, degree of unionization, 
seniority rights, persion plans, and 
the extent of fluctuation in the de- 
mand for labor. 

Industry data derived from the 1- 
percent sample afford a measure of 
the extent to which workers in 
covered employment work in more 
than one 2-digit industry within a 
calendar year. They also show the 
relative movement between these in- 
dustries for workers at different age 
levels. 

As shown in table 3, about 4 out of 
every 5 workers had covered employ- 
ment in only one industry group in 
1949. Movement is more frequent, 
however, among workers in some in- 
dustry divisions than in others. For 
example, only 43 percent of the 
workers who worked in contract con- 
struction at some time during 1949 
were employed in only one industry 
group, compared with 72 percent in 
mining and 75 percent in manufac- 
turing. 

The greatest movement occurred 
among workers under 25 years of 
age. In this age group, 29 percent of 
all workers had held covered jobs 
in more than one industry group in 
1949. With advancing age, industry 
movement declined gradually, so that 
only 8 percent of the workers aged 
65 and over were multi-industry 
workers. 

Young people shifted about more 
frequently than older workers in 
every one of the industry divisions. 
For example, only about one-third of 


the workers under age 25 in contract 
construction were single-industry 
workers, compared with two-thirds 
aged 65 and over. Even in mining 
and manufacturing, where workers, 
on the whole, had relatively few in- 
dustry changes during the year, 56 
percent of the workers under 25 years 
of age in the former division and 60 
percent in the latter were single-in- 
dustry workers, compared with 93 
percent of the workers aged 65 and 
over in either division. 

Women workers tend to change 
from industry to industry less fre- 
quently than men do. Eighty-four 
percent of all women workers com- 
pared with 76 percent of all men 
workers were employed in only one 
industry group. Of the workers with 
employment in all 4 quarters, 85 per- 
cent of the women and 78 percent of 
the men worked in only one industry 
group. 

Higher wage rates and greater op- 
portunities for advancement in other 
industries, plus low seniority status, 
are largely responsible for the shift 
of young workers from industry to 
industry. Skills acquired and vested 
interests in their jobs—such as ac- 
crual of seniority rights and greater 
stakes in pension benefits—tend to 
hold down the movement of older 
workers. The decreased marketabili- 
ty of their services is also a factor in 
keeping older workers attached to 
their jobs. 


Size of Establishment 


In recent years, largely because the 
compulsory retirement age in most 
private pension plans is set at age 65, 
and because of the effort that has 
been made to increase production by 
bringing into employment older 
workers at present in the labor- 
force reserve, there has been con- 
siderable interest in the employment 
practices of establishments of various 
sizes with respect to workers at dif- 
ferent age levels. There is, for ex- 
ample, interest in the supposed tend- 
ency for large firms to employ rela- 
tively small proportions of “old” 
workers. Many studies, based on 
small samples, say that there is such 
a tendency. The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has not yet 
tabulated data to show the age distri- 


bution of workers by size of estab- ° 


Table 4.—Coefficients of rank corre. 


lation between percentage of work- 
ers aged 65 and over and percentage 
of workers in selected sizes of es- 
tablishments for 68 industries, 1948, 
and measures of their significance 





xs 














Coeffi- [Standard 
cient of devia- | The 
Number of rank cor-| tionsof | square 
workers employed | relation | rho from | of rho? 
(rho) zero ' 
ee . 04 0. 33 . 0016 
eg 0 .33 2. 70 . 1089 
500-000. ............ -l4 1.22 . 0196 
1,000 and over... ...- —. 32 —2. 30 | - 1024 
1A “rho” that is +1.96 standard deviations from 
zero indicates that there probably is some corres. 


tion, because a standard deviation that high would 
occur on[y 5 times out of 100 purely by chance if 
there were no correlation. 


2 The square of rho indicates how much mor 
accurately, on the average, the median age of workers 
in an industry can be estimated if the distribution 
of workers in industries by size of establishment is 
known instead of assumed to be the same as the 
average for all the industries. In none of the cases 
above would such knowledge improve the estimates 


more than 11 percent. 


lishment. Data, however, are avail- 
able for 1948 that show (1) the age 
distribution of workers in industry 
groups and (2) the distribution of 
workers in these industries by size 
of establishment. These data were 
analyzed to indicate the degree of 
correlation between employment of 
the aged and size of establishment. 

If there is a much stronger tendency 
for small establishments than for 
large establishments to employ 
workers aged 65 and over, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that industries 
with a large percentage of workers 
in small establishments would tend 
to have a relatively high percentage 
of workers in the age group 65 and 
over and that industries with a large 
percentage of workers in large firms 
would tend to have a relatively low 
percentage of workers aged 65 and 
over. In order to test whether this 
tendency exists, computations were 
made to determine the coefficients of 
rank correlation between the indus- 
tries ranked by the percentage of 
workers who were aged 65 and over 
and the same industries ranked by 
the percentage of workers employed 
in establishments with 0-49 workers, 
50-499 workers, 500-999 workers, and 
1,000 and more workers. 

The results of the tests, as shown 
in table 4, indicate that there may be 
a slight tendency for establishments 
of 50-499 workers to employ relative- 
ly large proportions of older workers, 
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and for establishments of 1,000 and 
more workers to employ relatively 
‘small proportions of older workers. 
They do not indicate, however, that 
there is much correlation between 
age and size of establishment. 


Summary 

Over the decade 1939 to 1949 sig- 
nificant changes occurred in the age 
composition of workers in industries 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. War activity and a high 
level of employment resulted in an 
increased median age. In any one 
year the average age of workers em- 
ployed in all 4 quarters of the year 


is much higher than that of all work- 
ers. There is also diversity in the 
average ages of workers in different 
industries. Relatively large propor- 
tions of young workers are employed 
in industry groups in retail trade, 
service, and finance and insurance, 
most of which are characterized by 
much part-time employment and low 
levels of skill and wages. On the 
other hand, there are industry groups 
with comparatively large proportions 
of older workers in all industry divi- 
sions except wholesale and retail 
trade and contract construction. In 
these old-worker industries, private 
retirement plans are more common 


and part-time employment less com- 
mon than in the young-worker in- 
dustries. Furthermore, few young- 
worker industries for men are also 
young-worker industries for women, 
and few old-worker industries for 
men are old-worker industries for 
women, and vice versa. 

Industry data from old-age and 
survivors insurance records show 
considerably more interindustry 
movement among young workers 
than among older workers. The data 
do not lend much support to the 
hypothesis that there is a tendency 
for large establishments to employ 
relatively few old persons. 
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of the old-age beneficiary on whose 

earnings these benefits are based. 


FEWER UNEMPLOYED WORKERS filed 
initial claims for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in January than in December. 
The decline of 5.7 percent, to slightly 
more than 1.0 million, was the first 
reported for any January in several 
years. In weeks of unemployment 
claimed, a continuance of the sea- 
sonal rise noted in December brought 
the total number to 4.9 million—20.9 
percent more than in December. For 
both types of claim the totals were 
nearly a fourth less than in January 
1952 and were the lowest for any 
January since 1948. 
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The number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits in an average week in 
January rose sharply, to 952,500—a 
total 41.6 percent greater than that 
in December but 19.6 percent less 
than the average in January 1952. 
Benefits paid also showed a marked 
increase from December, rising 36.6 
percent to $94.4 million. The average 
weekly check for total unemployment 
increased slightly, to $23.43. 


Child Health Day 


May 1, for the. twenty-fifth year, 
has been designated by Presidential 
proclamation as Child Health Day. 
President Eisenhower, in issuing the 
proclamation, called attention to the 
fact that “we have made tremendous 
advances in overcoming the most 
severe physical hazards of childhood, 


and are now striving to make equally 
significant progress in understanding 
the nature of emotional health, in 
order that our children may grow 
into mature, responsible citizens of 
a democracy.” He urged all Ameri- 
cans “to increase their understanding 
of the emotional, social, and spiritual 
growth of children, so as to apply 
this understanding in their day-to- 
day relations with the rising genera- 
tion.” 

Federal Security Admumstrator 
Oveta Culp Hobby, in discussing 
Child Health Day, said that if we 
“can understand more about the 
growth processes of childhood, we 
increase the chances that our chil- 
dren can develop the emotional and 
mental strength required to live 
happy, useful, and satisfying lives.” 








Railroad Retirement and Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Work-History 


Records, 1937-50 


ments to the Railroad Retire- 

ment Act, which provided for 
joint coverage of railroad workers 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement pro- 
grams, has stimulated interest in the 
interrelationship of the coverage and 
protection under the two programs. 
To obtain data on the subject, the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance recently coordinated their 
data for a small sample of persons 
who worked between 1937 and 1950 
in employment covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Railroad em- 
ployment and compensation data for 
this period were obtained for 1,685 
accounts from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and combined with the 
corresponding wage and employment 
records maintained for these accounts 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance as part of the con- 
tinuous work-history sample. Des- 
pite the small size of the coordina- 
tion sample, a few significant figures 
may be derived from it. The data are 
subject, however, to large sampling 
variation where the figures shown 
are small. 

Employment under both programs. 
—The Railroad Retirement Board 
sample of 1,685 cards represented an 
estimated total of 8.4 million per- 
sons with railroad service at some 
time during 1937-50, including per- 
sons who had died or retired before 
January 1, 1951. Of these, about 6.4 
million, or three-fourths, were found 
to have wage credits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. This num- 
ber would probably be higher if per- 
sons who were reported with differ- 
ent account numbers in the two sys- 
tems could be identified; an adjusted 


* Statistics Branch, Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


Pirents tc of the 1951 amend- 


estimate of the dual-coverage group 
would perhaps be 6.8 million per- 
sons, or four-fifths of the 8.4 million 
persons with railroad compensation. 

Duration of railroad service.—For 
awards made after October 30, 1951 
(when the amendments became effec- 
tive), on the records of persons with 
less than 120 months of railroad serv- 
ice,! the railroad service credits will 
be transferred to the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. The 
service requirement of 120 months is 
therefore an important factor in an- 
alyses of the relationship of the two 
programs. 

Table 1 presents data on the length 
of service of workers with railroad 
compensation, including those who 
had and those who did not have old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits. 

About 855,000, or 10 percent of all 
persons with some railroad employ- 
ment, had 120 or more service-months 
since the beginning of 1937. The 


1 Credit for a month of service is allowed 
for any calendar month in which the em- 
ployee was in service, no matter how 
briefly. 


Tabie 1.—Workers with railroad service, by railroad service-months and quar | 


by Irwin WotkstTeEtn* 


Railroad Retirement Board estimates 
that if prior service credits had been 
included, 1.3 million persons would 
have had 120 service-months. 

The briefer a person’s period of 
service in railroad employment, the 
more likely it is, of course, that he 
also had employment covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. About 
five-sixths of the group with less than 
96 railroad service-months and about 
three-fifths of the persons with 96-119 
service-months had old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance wage credits as well. 
However, only about two-fifths of the 
persons with 120-167 months of sery- 
ice and one-tenth of those with 16 
service-months (the maximum pos- 
sible during the period covered) had 
old-age and survivors insurance wage 
credits. Of the persons with 120 or 
more service-months on January l, 
1951, about one-fourth also had old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits; a few had six or more quar- 


ters of coverage, which gave them | 


insured status under both programs 
on January 1, 1951. 

Insured status, January 1, 1951— 
Until the middle of 1954, persons 


ters of coverage under OASI, 1937-50 ' 
































[Workers in thousands; not adjusted for multiple-account holders] 
Workers Workers with OASI wage credits 
: All without . ae 
Bumsber of railroad OASI a ie me " 
service-months rork oy Less than 6-19 | 20-39 40 or more 
— sodian Total 6 quarters | quarters quarters quarters 
Codes of coverage of coverage | of coverage | of coverage 
— — — 
ee 8, 425 2, 005 | 6, 420 1, 255 | 2, 295 | 2,120 7 
Less than 120....... 7, 570 1, 380 | 6, 190 | 1, 100 | 2, 230 2, 115 7 
Se elttecantatgatnos 3, 400 650 2, 750 | 400 | 955 970 425 
OER scccdscoceuccce 2, 280 365 1,915 | 315 | 695 655 250 
th pate acscanpnad 1,615 260 | 1, 355 335 490 400 7 
ee 275 105 170 SO | 90 30 — 
120 or more... 855 625 230 | 155 | 65 5 
BP El ancsenevepess 465 | 270 | 195 125 60 5 
__ neem 390 | 355 35 30 =a an 








1 Military service credits and credits for service before 1937 excluded. 
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JTable 2.—Workers with railroad service, by age and dual-coverage status, 
January 1, 1951 


[Number in thousands] 
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' | 
Total | Workers with railroad | Workers with railroad Dual- 
‘ earnings only and OASI earnings coverage 

Age in 1950 scunnsieinmeabstitiittainit workers 

as percent 

Number | Percent Number Percent | Number Percent of total 
|—— tinge =— 

Total.......... 8, 425 100 | 2, 005 100 | 6, 420 100 76 
Under 25........... 1, 050 13 | 80 5 | 970 15 92 
te cade 4, 325 54 | 470 29 | 3, 855 60 89 
oH... 1, 230 15 | 305 19 | 925 14 75 
ase 725 10 360 22 | 465 7 64 
65and ever_........ 590 7 405 25 185 3 31 
SS 405 pL ee ee , i Se 5 

| 








Table 3.—Number of workers with railroad service, by cumulative earnings 
in covered employment under railroad retirement program and under old- 


age and survivors insurance, 1937-50 


{In thousands] 





Number of workers, by specified amount of cumulative OASI wages 





Cumulative amount of 

















railroad com pensation Less than | $5, 000- $ 
ot. - ; 15, 000- $25, 000 
Total $300 $300-4, 999 | 14,999 24, 999 or more 
* ; TRESS se ——E 
Total 6, 420 540 | 2, 300 | 2, 250 | 900 | 340 
Less than $300... ..... 2, 885 155 1, 015 | 980 | 495 | 240 
ae 2, 275 170 770 930 | 310 | 95 
5,000-14, 999............. 665 90 270 | 215 | 85 | 5 
15, 000-24, 999_............ 345 65 185 85 | a ae 
25,000 or more......... ied 250 60 150 | a ee _ 











with 6 quarters of coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
be fully insured. Of the 8.4 million 
railroad workers, 5.2 million (includ- 
ing persons who had already died or 
retired as of January 1, 1951) had 6 
or more quarters of coverage without 
adding railroad service credits. While 
it is not possible to convert service- 
months directly to quarters of cover- 
age, some approximations can be 
made of the insured status of indi- 
viduals under either or both pro- 
grams. By use of a conversion table 
somewhat similar to the one used 
in the adjudication of claims involv- 
ing railroad employment, it is esti- 
mated that 800,000 persons with less 
than 120 service-months after 1936 
(excluding military service) and less 
than 6 quarters of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage would have 
6 or more quarters of coverage based 
on railroad compensation alone. An 
additional 200,000 with less than 6 
quarters of coverage in either type 
of employment separately would have 
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6 quarters of coverage on the basis 
of a combined wage record. All told, 
about 7 million persons with railroad 
compensation were insured on com- 
bined records as of January 1, 1951, 
and of these a little more than 850,000 
had at least 120 service-months. 
Age and dual-coverage employ- 
ment.—On January 1, 1951, relatively 
more of the dual-coverage workers 
were under age 25; the percentage 
decreased with age (table 2). This 
decrease, however, is at least partly 
—and probably largely—a short-run 
situation; most of the older persons 
had started working in railroad em- 
ployment before 1937 and since then 
had made no changes in employment, 
so that any nonrailroad employment 
they may have had occurred before 
the start of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program. From the 
present data, mobility between rail- 
road employment and other employ- 
ment, covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, appears to be far 
greater for young persons than old 


ones. In a mature program, there- 
fore, the older railroad workers will 
probably be, for the most part, per- 
sons who worked at one time or 
another in jobs covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

The age distributions are similar 
for workers with old-age and survi- 
vors insurance wage credits and for 
those with railroad service. The only 
significant differences exist at the 
younger ages, with preportionately 
more old-age and survivors insurance 
workers under age 25 and propor- 
tionately more railroad workers at 
ages 25-44. This is probably the 
result of the younger median age at 
entrance into employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance than 
into railroad employment. There 
were relatively more young persons 
among the dual-coverage workers 
than among all covered workers; 
conversely, of course, there were rel- 
atively more older persons among 
those who had railroad employment 
only. 

Earnings, 1937-50.—The relation- 
ship of cumulative earnings under 
the two programs is similar to that 
for length of service; that is, workers 
with low earnings under the railroad 
program had relatively large earnings 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and vice versa. Table 3 shows 
the earnings distribution of dual- 
coverage workers under both systems. 

With the exception of the very 
young workers, who, of course, have 
had a short period of work and there- 
fore low cumulative earnings, the 
dual-coverage workers with low 
earnings in railroad employment to a 
large extent had substantial old-age 
and survivors insurance earnings. Al- 
most three-fifths of the persons who 
had less than $300 of cumulative rail- 
road compensation had more than 
$5,000 in old-age and survivors in- 
surance wage credits. On the other 
hand, only about one-third of the 
dual-coverage workers with more 
than $5,000 and only about one-sixth 
of those with more than $25,000 in 
railroad compensation had as much 
as $5,000 in old-age and survivors in- 
surance credits. 


1! 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
per Inhabitant, 1951-52 


For the Nation as a whole, total 
assistance expenditures from Federal, 
State, and local funds amounted to 
$2,393 million in the fiscal year 
1951-52, a decline of $16 million or 
0.7 percent from the amount ex- 
pended in 1950-51.! The 1951-52 total 
represented expenditures of $15.52 
per inhabitant, which was 17 cents 
or 1.1 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Expenditures per inhabitant for the 
three largest programs — old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance—were smaller 
than in 1950-51; they were larger 
for aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
The decline in old-age assistance— 
7 cents, or almost 1 percent—was due 
in part to continued high employment 
and in part to the 1950 amendments 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, which increased the 
amount of the insurance payments 
and permitted aged workers to qual- 
ify for benefits with fewer quarters 
of coverage. In aid to dependent 
children, the drop of 20 cents (about 
5 percent) is believed to reflect pri- 
marily favorable employment condi- 
tions. The decline of 40 cents, or 
about a fifth, in general assistance 
was also largely due to good employ- 
ment conditions, but it may have re- 
flected to some extent the transfer 
of needy persons from general assist- 
ance to the program for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
established under the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

First payments under the Federal- 
State programs for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were 
made in October 1950. During 1951-— 
52, the first full fiscal year of opera- 
tion, the 31 programs begun in the 
previous year continued to expand 
and new programs were put in opera- 
tion in seven additional States. As 
a result, expenditures per inhabitant 
in 1951-52 were 69 cents, more than 


1 Assistance expenditures include vendor 
payments for remedial and medical care. 
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three times as large as in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The per capita expenditure of 37 
cents for aid to the blind in 1951-52 
was 2 cents or 5.7 percent higher than 
in the preceding year. Part of the 
increase may be due to another of 
the 1950 amendments. In determining 
need for aid under the amended act, 
States were permitted, beginning 
October 1, 1950, and required begin- 
ning July 1, 1952, to disregard $50 
of income earned by blind recipients; 
this exemption makes a somewhat 
larger group eligible for assistance. 

The per inhabitant expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 for all 
programs combined and for the indi- 
vidual programs are given below. 























Expenditures per 
inhabitant 
Amount, includ- 
Program ing vendor pay- 
ments for medi- Per- 
cal care centage 
change 
1950-51 | 1951-52 
All programs. ....- $15.69 | $15.52 —1.1 
Old-age assistance. ___- 9. 59 9. 52 —.7 
Aid to dependent chil- 

(Set achat CER 3.70 3.50 —5.4 
Aid to the blind______-. . 35 37 +5.7 
Aid to the pemeneetey 

and totally disabled. .21 69 + 228.6 
General assistance ____ 1.34 1.44) —21.7 

| 








During the year, total expenditures 
per inhabitant for all five public 
assistance programs varied from $2.14 
in Puerto Rico to $41.17 in Colorado 
(table 1). Eighteen States spent more 
per capita than the average for the 
Nation as a whole; 35 States spent 
less. At the extremes, eight States 
spent more than $20, and 13 spent 
less than $10. 

Thirty of the 53 States reported 
smaller total expenditures per in- 
habitant in 1951—52 than in the pre- 
vious year. Declines occurred in 21 
States despite their additional ex- 
penditures per inhabitant for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
In 17 of the 23 States with increases, 
the rise in cost resulted from expendi- 
tures for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, combined sometimes 
with increased costs in other pro- 


grams. The other six States reporteg 
no expenditures for aid to the per. 
manently and totally disabled by 
had larger expenditures for one or 
more of the other programs. 

For the country as a whole, the per 
capita expenditure in 1951—52 for old. 
age assistance ($9.52) was more than 
half again as large as that for all other 
programs combined. For aid to de. 
pendent children it was $3.50; for 
general assistance, $1.44; for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
69 cents; and for aid to the blind 
37 cents. In most States, also, old- 
age assistance expenditures exceeded 
those for all other programs com- 
bined. In four States, however—Del- 
aware, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and West Virginia—the per 
capita cost of aid to dependent chil- 
dren was the largest among the five 
assistance programs. The distribution 
of the States by per capita expendi- 
tures for each program is shown in 
table 2. 


Factors Underlying State 
Variations 


The amount a State spends pe 
capita depends on the level at which 
the assistance standard is set and 
on the proportion of the popula- 
tion eligible for assistance under 
that standard. The number of per- 
sons eligible at a given  stand- 
ard of assistance will vary from State 
to State because of State variations 
in the proportion of the population 
with incomes below the given stand- 
ard. Thus if 2 States—one with high 
and one with low per capita income— 
had the same standard of assistance, 
it would be fairly safe to assume that 
proportionately more of the popula- 
tion would receive assistance in the 
low-income than in the high-income 
States. The assistance standards are 
set by the States in accordance with 
their ability and willingness to sup- 
port the public assistance programs. 
Assistance standards are usually 
higher in the wealthier States than 
in the low-income States. This is not 
to say, however, that assistance 
standards, relative to a State’s over- 
all per capita income, are not some 
times higher in low-income than it 
high-income States. 

One major resource reducing need 
for public assistance—especially in 
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the industrial States—is the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 
Many persons, who might otherwise 
pe eligible to receive old-age assist- 
ance or aid to dependent children, 
are able to manage without assist- 
ance or to get along with smaller 
assistance payments because they re- 
ceive insurance benefits. 

The interaction of these major 
factors—the level of assistance stand- 
ards, the distribution of income 


among the State’s population, and 
the effect of old-age and survivors 
insurance payments on the need for 
public assistance—underlies the dif- 
ferences among States in per capita 
expenditures for public assistance. 
The operation of these factors is best 
illustrated by reference to the old- 
age assistance program, for which, as 
stated above, expenditures in most 
States are larger than for all other 
programs combined. 


Five of the States had per inhabit- 
ant expenditures for old-age assist- 
ance that were more than double 
the national average of $9.52. Among 
these five States were Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, which ranked 
first, second, and fourth, respectively, 
in average payment per recipient in 
December 1951 (used here as a rough 
measure of the assistance standard). 

Both California and Washington 
were above average in per capita in- 


Table 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 
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by State and by program, fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-5 















































‘ Aid to the 
Total Old-age assistance Aid ty pe | aid to the blind | permanently and General assistance 
— totally disabled 2 
state _—— EE = 
| | | 
1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 | 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
| | 
U States. $15. 69 $15. 52 $9. 59 $9. 52 $3. 70 $3. 50 | $0. 35 $0. 37 $0. 21 $0. 69 $1.84 $1.44 
Mihome....2....-..- 9. 59 9.90 6. 50 | 6.46 2. 34 | 2. 54 | 13 | 14 .51 .75 u OL 
Alaska... .. ae 12. 86 13. 89 8. 55 | 8. 23 3. 96 4. 54 | (3) 4.05 | (3) (3) 35 1.07 
Arizona- Re ae 19. 01 15.75 | 11. 69 | 10. 38 5. 65 4.05 | . 82 . 60 (3) (3) . 85 -72 
ORES... owecsese 15. 56 11. 85 10. 50 8. 05 4.39 3.17 | . 37 . 32 (3) } 01 . 30 30 
a 30). 5S 29. 21 21.02 | 19. 84 6. 80 6. 80 1.01 1.01 | (3) (?) 1.75 1. 56 
Colorado__....... 41.85 $1.17 34.15 | 32.96 | 4. 36 4.33 | .19 -19 | 17 - 50 2. 98 2.19 
Connecticut _.....- 14.48 13. 48 8. 28 | 7.78 | 4.00 3.60 -13 14 | (3) (3) 2. 07 1.96 
Delaware._......_.. 5.47 5.72 1.77 | 1.88 | 1.90 2.13 . 33 . 36 .07 -19 1.40 1.16 
District of Columbia 5. O4 6. 75 1.81 2. 01 2.60 2. 98 .18 .20 | 34 95 . 92 -61 
Florida . adie 18. 30 14.97 11.38 10. 59 | 5.99 3. 53 | . 60 .4 @) (3) .33 -31 
Georgia...... —_— 11. 76 13. 63 8. 46 9. 6. 2. 83 3.44 -23 .34 | (3) (3) .19 .20 
Hawaii__..... 16. 03 12. 07 1. 88 | 1. 80 7.81 | 6. 38 .10 | ll | .31 1.14 5.93 2. 64 
Idaho 16. 99 16. 63 10. 47 9. 43 5.03 | 4.78 22 | - 22 25 | ~ 1.02 1.41 
Illinois... . 13. 88 14. 62 7. 66 7.79 3. 12 | 3. 46 | -29 | -31 | . 03 | .9 2. 78 2. 87 
Indiana - 9. OS s 6.41 | 5. 60 2. 39 1. 89 | .25 -23 (3) | () . 93 . 83 
lowa__. : 14. 58 15.12 11. 07 | 11. 21 2. 07 2.41 . 34 . 36 | (3) (3) 1.10 1.14 
Kansas 17.41 17. 06 12.13 | 11.81 2. 50 2.34 -21 20 | . 53 75 2.04 1.96 
Kentucky___. . 82 12. 11 65 7. 87 3. 64 3. 63 . 23 | 33 | 3 1) .30 28 
Louisiana... .. 4.47 1.39 24. 92 24. 82 6. 04 5.77 . 36 | .37 | 1. 65 2.44 1.50 - 99 
Maine. ; 16. 32 16. 60 8. 62 8. 37 4.03 4.35 39 | . 37 (3) 3.28 3. 51 
| 
Maryland._.__. 6.17 5. 81 2. 26 2. 25 2. 53 | 2. 16 10 il -13 | . 57 1.15 -72 
Massachusetts 24. 03 25. 07 16. 64 | 17. 60 3. 84 | 3. 89 26 | 31 3) . 59 | 3.29 2. 68 
Michigan._... 5. 90 5. 5 8.48 8.18 4.33 | 4.28 | 18 | 18 .02 | ll 2. 89 2.81 
Minnesota __.. 6.5 7.79 11. 56 | 12. 78 2. 96 3. 23 . 26 | 31 (3) () 1.73 1.47 
Mississippi_..._- 8. 18 7. 98 6.42 6.17 1.32 1.29 38 | .38 | 01 . 08 | . 05 . 06 
Missouri 23. 65 23. 31 17.43 17.08 3.96 | 3.49 5.34 45 60 | 1.41 | 1.32 - 88 
Montana... ._-. 20. 75 20. 74 2. 4 11. 89 4.02 | 4.13 . 63 .61 51 | 1.16 | 2.95 2.95 
Nebraska 1.04 13.7 10. 3 10.3 2.72 2. 40 39 42 3 j (3) | . 57 . 58 
Nevada wii 1. 07 29 10. Sf 10. 64 Os 5 08 15 15 (3 U 4.98 4.42 
New Hampshire 14. 86 13. 94 8. 60 8.2 4.15 3. 76 40 . 38 (*) 1.71 | 1, 55 
New Jersey 5. 5 5. 32 2. 80 2.78 25 1.24 -10 | il 3 -12 | 1.39 1.07 
New Mex } 14. 59 6. 70 7.32 31 5.13 . 32 31 . 36 | 1.30 -90 | . 53 
New York —_ 15. OS 15. 85 5. 72 6. 02 05 5. 01 22 . 25 . 89 | 1.63 4.10 | 2. 04 
North Carolina 7. 07 7.21 4. 06 3.72 2. 08 2. 29 43 44 | 04 | 33 46 | 43 
North Dakota. 13. 8 07 8. 06 9.43 3. 68 3. 02 .12 -12 | 15 .70 - 98 | . 
Ohio bait 2. 80 2.47 8.57 8. 62 1. 64 1.43 27 27 06 | 28 | 2. 26 | 1.87 
Oklahor : 2. 75 ; 24. 46 25. 07 6. 97 7.76 70 | 70 $) | 28 | - 62 -49 
Oregon 17.32 6. 59 9.87 9. SF 3. 23 2. 65 . 20 20 42 .89 3. 60 2.99 
Pennsylvania... fi2 3. 92 3. 5 4. 69 3. 50 mS 81 19 | . 55 2. 20 1.20 
Puerto Rico_.._. i ' 3 1. 02 7.38 | a4 02 | 02 (3) 13 21 .13 
| 
Rhode Island is 16.44 6.96 6.86 4.74 | 4.72 15 | 16 17 5.13 | 4. 53 
South Carolina 1. 04 5. 62 6. 29 1. 28 1. 57 23 | 25 25 | . 66 - 32 -27 
South Dakota____. 12. 62 1.4 8. 90 ». 1 3.05 3. 36 15 15 10 . 52 1.68 
Tennessex ; 93 7.233 6.79 4.27 3.65 . 37 | 38 s ell -ll 
Texas__. ! 12. 70 11.48 10. 92 1. 30 1. 24 35 34 3 (3) | .14 -20 
Utah__. } 17 8. 01 8. 90 5.35 5. 37 i8 22 1. 07 1.48 | 1. 08 1.16 
Vermont ; 7.89 8. 79 1. 78 1. 76 23 | 25 . 04 25 | L.11 | 1.30 
Virgin Islands_..._. 9 29 2.21 3.33 7 81] 1. 56 ar 22 7.10) -ll} . 66 1.07 
Virginia A9 71 1. 55 1. 54 1.48 | 1.44 17 | 16 .14 .32 35 | 25 
Washington_____.. 38. 28 20. 61 22. 95 21. 06 6. 66 4.61 .32 31 78 1. 59 7. 57 | 2.04 
West Virginia __. 11.99 11. 69 4.24 4.21 6. 22 | 5. 92 . 20 | 21 .02 | 33 1.31 1.02 
Wisconsin. . ; 1 14. i 8. 84 9. 39 3. 29 | 3. 34 25 | 27 -17 21 1.36 1.29 
Wyoming___...___. 15.09 14. 59 10. 05 | 9. 67 2. 50 2.23 . 23 | 21 . 58 1. 03 1.73 1.45 
| 

1 Based on population data from Bureau of the Census; excludes Armed Forces ‘Approved by the Social Security Administration for Federal participation 

overseas. beginning November 1951. 

Social Security Act Amendments of » Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 


? Program initiated Octo! 1950 under 

1950. Caution should be used in inter 

initiated at different times and are at var 
*No program approved by the Social Se« 
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rpreting data because individual programs 
is stages of development. 
irity Administration. 


* Less than 44 cent. 


? Programs for special types of public assistance initiated October 1950 under 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
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come, and Colorado was just below 
the average. In all three the recipient 
rates for old-age assistance in Decem- 
ber 1951 were higher than the aver- 
age rate for the Nation, but Colo- 
rado’s rate was about a third higher 
than those in the other two States.2 
The old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rates in December 1951 
in California and Washington were 
about a third larger than the 
Colorado rate. Expenditures per in- 
habitant in Colorado were more than 
50 percent higher than in the other 
two States. The reason would appear 
to be either that proportionately 
more persons are eligible in Colorado 
under its assistance standard than 
in the other two States or that the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is less effective in reducing 
need. It probably is a combination of 
both factors. 

Louisiana and Oklahoma — low- 
income States—are the other two 
States in the group of five with the 
highest expenditures per inhabitant. 
They are the only States in the low- 
income group where the average pay- 
ment is greater than the national 
average—an indication that, relative 
to per capita income, their standards 
of assistance are high. High stand- 
ards of assistance tend to make more 
persons eligible. In addition, both 
States rank well below the average 
in the proportion receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance payments. 
Their recipient rates for old-age 
assistance would therefore be ex- 
pected to be high; they are the two 
highest in the country. 

In 11 States, per capita expendi- 
tures for old-age assistance in 1952 
were less than half the national 
average per capita. Included in this 
group were five with above-average 
per capita income—Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Only the 
District of Columbia and New Jersey 
had above-average payments per re- 
cipient. The combination of above- 
average per capita income and below- 
average assistance standards in the 


2Old-age assistance rates refer to the 
number of recipients per 1,000 population 
aged 65 and over. Similarly, old-age and 
survivors insurance rates refer to the 
number of beneficiaries per 1,000 popula- 
tion aged 65 and over. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of States by amount of assistance expenditures per 
inhabitant, including vendor payments for medical care, by program, 


fiscal year 1951-52 





Expenditures per inhabitant 


OAA 


ADC AB APTD GA 
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} Based on population data from Bureau of the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 


other three States suggests that re- 
cipient rates for old-age assistance 
should be relatively low. In addition, 
with one exception—the District of 
Columbia—all five States ranked 
above average in old-age and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiary rates. The 
result is that these five States had 
the lowest recipient rates for old- 
age assistance in the Nation. The low 
rate in the District of Columbia is due 
to the fact that a relatively high pro- 
portion of the aged population re- 
ceives benefits under the Federal 
civil-service retirement system. 
Five of the remaining jurisdictions 
with the lowest expenditures per in- 
habitant for old-age assistance were 
among those with the least income 
per capita—North Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. All five ranked near 
the bottom in average monthly pay- 
ment per recipient of old-age assist- 
ance, which indicates that assistance 
standards also were extremely low. 
North Carolina, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico ranked thirty- 
seventh, fifty-second, and fifty-third 
in beneficiary rate under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 
Despite the low level of the assist- 
ance standards, the old-age assistance 
recipient rate was above average in 
these three States, doubtless because 
per capita income is so low and be- 
cause old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage is so limited. Expenditures 
per inhabitant remained low, how- 
ever. In West Virginia, also, the old- 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiary rate was above average, but 
the recipient rate for old-age assist- 
ance was less than average. Virginia, 
while it ranked only thirty-fourth 


in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiary rate, ranked forty- 
eighth in the proportion of the aged 
receiving old-age assistance. 
Hawaii, the one remaining juris- 
diction in the group of eleven, had 
low average payments for old-age 
assistance and ranked high (fifth) in 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
eficiary rate. Its old-age assistance 
recipient rate was therefore relative- 
ly low—119 per 1,000 or about one- 
third the rate for beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 

Under the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, Federal partici- 
pation was provided, starting October 
1, 1950, in payments to vendors for 
remedial or medical care for recip- 
ients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The Federal Govern- 
ment shares the combined cost of 
payments to vendors of medical care 
and of direct payments to recipients 
up to the monthly maximums on in- 
dividual payments.* Previously, pay- 
ments for medical care were included 
in the money payment to recipients, 
and the costs—within the stated max- 
imums—were shared by the Federal 
Government. Some States have con- 
tinued to include all or part of the 
cost of medical care in the monthly 
payments made to recipients. 


3 As of October 1, 1952, for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, the max- 
imum was $55; for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, $30 each for the adult and first child, 
plus $21 for each additional child in a 
family. 
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The combined total amount spent 
for vendor payments for medical care 
from funds for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled exceeded the amounts 
of such payments financed from gen- 
eral assistance funds. Many States, 
however, continued to make most of 
their vendor payments for medical 
care for all public assistance recipi- 
ents from general assistance funds. In 
the fiscal year 1951-52, only about a 
third of the States made vendor pay- 
ments from funds for the four special 
types of public assistance—19 States 
from the funds for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, 17 
from aid to the blind, and 15 from 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Except in the old-age assistance 
program, the amounts spent for ven- 
dor payments for medical care from 
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funds for the special types of public 
assistance were small. For old-age 
assistance, 10 States spent less than 
50 cents per inhabitant; four spent 
between 50 cents and $1; and five, $1 
or more. No State spent as much as 
50 cents per inhabitant from funds 
for aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanent- 
ly and totally disabled. 

On the other hand, most of the 
States—39 out of 53—made payments 
to vendors of medical care from gen- 
eral assistance funds, and in several 
States the amounts were sizable. 
Twenty-two States spent less than 
50 cents per inhabitant from general 
assistance funds for such payments; 
eight States spent between 50 cents 
and $1; and nine spent more than $1. 
In 11 States, the amount of vendor 
payments for medical care financed 
from general assistance funds was 
larger than payments for mainten- 
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ance assistance from such funds. A 
distribution of States by amount of 
vendor payments for medical care per 
inhabitant, for each program, is 
shown below. 


| 
Expenditures per | 
inhabitant for | . = . 
vendor payments }OAA ADC |AB/APTD GA 
for medical care | 


Total number of| 





States... ..6+.-- 53 | 53 | 53 | Sy 53 

No vendor pay- | 
ments........ | 34 34 36 | 23 14 
Vendor payments_| 19; 19 17 15 39 
Less than $0.50.) 10 19| 17] 15 22 
0. 50-0. 99........ | 4 0; 0| 8 
1. 00-1. 49... .-- rary 0} 0 5 
1. 50-1. 99_......- I 0 0 ) 2 
2. 00 or more. I 0 0 ) 2 


| 
i 


Per capita costs of vendor pay- 
ments for medical care amounted to 
33 cents for old-age assistance and 
31 cents for general assistance. For 
the other programs the amounts were 
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small—7 cents for aid to dependent 
children, 1 cent for aid to the blind, 
and 4 cents for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 





How Federal Credit 
Unions Operate During 
Work Stoppages 


To determine the services that Fed- 
eral credit unions provide their 
members during a time of work stop- 
page, the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions in September 1952 mailed 
questionnaires to 237 institutions in 
companies that were thought or 
known to have had a strike or other 
form of work stoppage. Replies were 
received from 133 credit unions; 87 
dealt with experience during a 
major work stoppage, and their re- 
ports have been analyzed. 

Of these 87 reports, 58 referred to 
the strike in the steel industry in the 
early summer of 1952 or to work 
stoppages that had resulted from the 
consequent shortage of raw materials. 
Nineteen dealt with work stoppages 
that had occurred for other reasons. 

Seventy-three of the 87 reporting 
credit unions imposed no restrictions 
on share withdrawals. The restric- 
tions imposed by the other 14 were 
of varying types. Some limited the 
amount that the members could with- 
draw, and others imposed waiting 
periods. 

Almost half (40) of the credit 
unions reporting established restric- 
tions on loans made during the strike. 
The most severe was a blanket re- 
fusal to make a loan of any type or 
in any amount. Some credit unions 
discontinued making all except emer- 
gency loans or made only emergency 
loans not exceeding $100. Others set 
maximums ($100 or $200) on the 
amount that the members could bor- 
row, and still others specified limits 
($50 and $150) only on unsecured 
loans. In some cases the amount was 
fixed according to the member’s past 
record of repayment. In still others, 
loans for nonessentials were limited, 
but no limit was set on loans for food 
and shelter. Loans on cars were tem- 
porarily discontinued by some credit 
unions. 

To meet the strain on their re- 


lo 


sources, 29 of the 87 Federal credit 
unions found it necessary to borrow. 
Eleven borrowed from other credit 
unions, and 18 obtained loans from 
banks; several borrowed from both. 
One Federal credit union obtained a 
loan of $600 from the employer, with 
no interest charge; one large credit 
union made arrangements with its 
bank to borrow as much as $500,000, 
with interest at 2.75 percent, but the 
funds were not needed. The amounts 
borrowed and the interest rate are 
shown in the following tabulation. 





Number of Federal , 
credit unions — 
reporting : 


Aggregate 
amount 








Loans from other 
credit unions 





Total, 11 credit unions_j...........- | $148, 250 


s| 280 

81, 000 
15, 000 
52, 000 











Loans from banks 








Total, 18 credit unions_}...........-. $838, 000 
Ve 2.0 25, 000 
Oi coeBonesdonscdidiliincccal 2.5 168, 000 
See eee 3.0 20, 000 
Docddaneneteanadnatiincbeds 3. F 189,000 
| ORB tb yt a 4.0 390, 000 
a Se 4.0 and 5.0 | 40, 000 

6, 000 
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Fifty-six of the credit unions re- 
ported that they made special effort 
to keep members informed on the 
services available to them during the 
work stoppage. One or a combination 
of the following methods was used by 
these 56 credit unions: 


Posting notices—through the plant, 
outside the credit union office, in 
union headquarters, and in “unem- 
ployment registration places”; 

Arranging to keep the credit union 
office open for business and consulta- 
tion with members by moving it to 
the treasurer’s home, the foremen’s 
club, union hall, or other temporary 
quarters; 

Informing members, by word of 
mouth and posters, of the credit 
union’s location and office hours if 
the pending strike should materialize; 

Sending postcards to all members 
and letters to members affected by 
the strike; 

Making announcements in union 
meetings and spot radio announce- 


ments and placing notices in loc 
newspapers and union publica 

Consulting with officials of the 
labor union, including the union rm 
lief committee; 

Making credit union officials avajj. 
able for consultation at schedule 
times in union headquarters and else. 
where; 

Getting in touch with members at 
their homes; 

Giving the address of the treasure; 
and credit union office to gate watch. 
men and pickets; and 

Keeping the credit union Office 
open 13 hours a day during the 
strike. 


To the question, “Were loans that 
became delinquent during the stop. 
page refinanced?” 44 credit unions 
answered “yes.” Of these, all but one 
reported that the refinancing was 
done on an individual basis. In two 
cases where there was no refinancing, 
the board of directors waived fines 
on such delinquency for a period of 
2 months after the strike. 

Only two of the 87 Federal credit 
unions reported that the confidence 
of the members was impaired during 
the strike. The others all stated that 
the credit union gained membership 
confidence and support as a result of 
services they had rendered during 
the work stoppages. 

Of the two credit unions reporting 
that the confidence of their members 
was affected, one had total assets of 
$40,000 at the beginning of the strike 
and the other had less than $35,000. 
The first stated, “Because of shortage 
of funds we could make no loans 
This served to increase pressure for 
share withdrawals. If we had had 
money we could have doubled mem- 
bership. It is estimated that member- 
ship confidence was completely re 
stored within 2 or 3 months.” The 
second said that “confidence was im- 
paired to a moderate degree because 
accrual of financial obligations of 
members caused a further restriction 
in distribution of funds.” 

Four credit unions reported that 
their financial condition was impaired 
by operations during the strike. Three 
of them had started with assets of 
less than $35,000 each. The fourth 
with assets of $240,000, reported that 
financial soundness was restored in 
about 2 months, when a loan of $28; 
000 from the bank was repaid. Of 
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the three smaller units, two were 
financially sound in 90 days or less, 
while the third reported that it would 
be financially sound by November 
30, “when the loans that became de- 
linquent during the strike will be 
restored to current status.” 

In addition to showing some of the 
unusual methods adopted to provide 
service and to keep members in- 
formed, the survey strengthened the 
long-time belief of credit union 
leaders that these organizations, if 
properly staffed, can cope with most 
crises. 

Certain more specific conclusions 
may also be drawn. The survey 


shows the importance, in times of 
work stoppages, of maintaining the 
confidence of members by providing 
emergency loan and share with- 
drawal services and by using special 
information devices where necessary. 
The cash position of the credit union 
is vital; cash for emergency loans can 
be provided by cashing credit union 
investments, borrowing by the credit 
union, or obtaining extra share pay- 
ments from members who have 
funds. 

The survey indicates, in addition, 
that the larger, established Federal 
credit unions can cope with a crisis 
arising from a work stoppage more 


easily than the smaller units can, 
and that thrift promotion and sound 
loan collection policies and proce- 
dures during normal times are real 
services to members. 

Finally, the reports show that 
membership participation in a credit 
union is promoted by any effort that 
increases members’ understanding of 
credit union objectives and justifies 
their confidence in the organization. 
Actual experience indicates that it 
is possible for a credit union to come 
through unusual and trying circum- 
stances, such as those produced by 
a work stoppage, in a stronger posi- 
tion than it had held before. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’s BurREAU. Infant and Ma- 
ternal Mortality in Metropolitan 
and Outlying Counties, 1944-48. 
(Children’s Bureau Statistical Se- 
ries, No. 12.) Washington: The 
Bureau, 1952. 62 pp. Processed. 
State data on infant and maternal 

mortality. Limited free distribution; 

apply to the Children’s Bureau, So- 
cial Security Administration, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 

MeERRIAM, IDA C. Social Security Fi- 

(Division of Research 


nancing. 

and Statistics, Bureau Report No. 
17.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 204 pp. Pro- 
cessed. $1. 


Discusses the alternative revenue 
sources that might be used to finance 
social security programs, the appro- 
priate distribution of costs, the pres- 
ent and potential size of financial 
operations, and the effect of the pro- 
grams on the distribution of income, 
on consumption and savings, on eco- 
nomic growth and stabilization, and 
on the national welfare. Separate 
chapters deal with the financing of 
old-age survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, and grant-in- 
aid programs. A statistical appendix 
brings together historical and cur- 
rent data. Limited free distribution; 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers and 
booksellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
mm 2 ¢c. 
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apply to the Division of Research and 

Statistics, Office of the Commis- 

sioner, Social Security Administra- 

tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

PERLMAN, I. RICHARD, and WIENER, 
Jack. Adoption of Children, 1951: 
A Statistical Analysis. (Children’s 
Bureau Statistical Series, No. 14.) 


Washington: Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Children’s Bureau, 
1953. 17 pp. Processed. Limited 


free distribution; apply to the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 

ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Social Security in the United States. 

(New edition, 1952.) Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 65 

pp. 25 cents. 

Traces the origin and development 
of social security in the United States, 
considers its place in American life, 
and describes in detail the various 
programs under the Social Security 
Act as well as related programs. In- 
cludes a chronology of significant 
events and a selected bibliography. 


General 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “A Look at 
the Future.” Social Work Journal, 
New York, Vol. 24, Jan. 1953, pp. 
7-11 f. 75 cents. 

Discusses the present social secur- 
ity programs and considers possible 
developments in the field of social 
welfare in the United States. 
ARNALDOS JIMENO, PEDRO. Estudio 

Comparado del Seguro de Invalidez 

y Muerte y de su Posible Implanta- 

cion en Espana. Madrid: Minis- 

terio de Trabajo, Instituto Nacional 
de Previsién, 1952. 319 pp. 

Shows the 1951 legal status of in- 


validity and survivors insurance in 

48 countries. Reviews former and 

present programs in Spain and makes 

recommendations for the future. In- 
cludes bibliography. 

INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL COUNCIL. COORDINATING CoM- 
MITTEE ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
Program of Technical Cooperation 
of the Organization of American 
States for the Calendar Year 1952. 
58 pp. Processed. 

Summarizes the 11 projects in the 
1952 program. 

LAROQUE, PrerrReE. “Social Security 
and Social Services.” Bulletin of 
the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, Oct.—Nov. 
1952, pp. 317-352. $2.50 a year. 
The text of three lectures by 

France’s honorary Director-General 

of Social Security. 

PARETTI, ORAZIO, and CERBELLA, AM- 
LETO. Sintesi della Previdenza So- 
ciale: Previdenza, Infortuni, Malat- 
tie. (4th ed.) Naples: R. Pi- 
ronti e Figli, 1952. 227 pp., and 
35 tables. (loose leaf.) 

A reference work on Italian social 
insurance that gives the legal pro- 
visions, as of June 30, 1952, for every 
program. Charts of the main contri- 
bution and benefit provisions are sup- 
plemented with textual explanations 
of each program. 

“Social Security in Chile.” Industry 
and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 9, Jan. 
15, 1953, pp. 52-59. 25 cents. 
Outlines the 1952 amendments that 

revise the social insurance system for 

workers and also set up a national 
health service incorporating most of 
the existing national medical services. 

U. S. EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. BUREAU OF THE BupGetT. The 
Federal Budget in Brief, Fiscal 
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Year 1954. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 44 pp. 20 
cents. 

U. S. Preswwent. The Economic Re- 


port... Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 218 pp. 50 
cents. 


Includes the Annual Economic Re- 
view, prepared for the President by 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
U. S. PReEswwent. Inaugural Address 

of Dwight D. Eisenhower... (S. 

Doc. 9, 83d Cong., ist sess.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1953. 5 pp. 

U. S. Present. The Mutual Secur- 
ity Program ... for a Strong and 
Free World...(H. Doc. 44, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 15 pp. 

A report to Congress for the 6 
months ended December 31, 1952. 
Reviews the accomplishments of the 
program and discusses the kind of 
policy decisions now facing the 
Government. 

U. S. Presment. The State of the 
Union. (H. Doc. 75, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 15 pp. 

President Eisenhower’s address. 
Wooprow WILSON FounpDATION. Offi- 

cial Documents: Texts of Selected 

Documents on U. S. Foreign Policy, 

1918-1952. New York: The Foun- 

dation, 1952. 76 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 
Britorr, ABRAHAM J. “Pension Plan- 
ning for Small Enterprises.” New 

York Certified Public Accountant, 

New York, Vol. 23, Jan. 1953, pp. 

59-66. 50 cents. 

Outlines some basic problems in 
the development of a pension plan for 
a small organization and describes an 
illustrative money-purchase plan. 
GILBERT, JEANNE G. Understanding 

Old Age. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1952. 422 pp. $5. 

Part I deals with normal life 
changes in aging—emotional, intel- 
lectual, physical, and social relations; 
Part II considers abnormal life 
changes—common disabling physical 
conditions, psychoneuroses, and psy- 
choses; and Part III discusses profes- 
sional work with the aging in the 
community and in institutions. 
Hatt, Harotp R. Some Observa- 

tions on Executive Retirement. 

Boston: Harvard University Grad- 

uate School of Business Adminis- 

tration, Division of Research, 1953. 

298 pp. $3.75. 

A study based primarily on inter- 
views with business administrators 
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and retired executives. Considers 

various problems involved in execu- 

tive retirement, describes some pro- 
grams, and makes suggestions to 
executives contemplating retirement. 

Lewis, Wm.11AM H. “The Physician 
and Federal Retirement Pension 
Programs.” New York Medicine, 
New York, Vol. 9, Jan. 20, 1953, 
pp. 16-18 ff. 30 cents. 

Considers the principles and merits 
of retirement pension programs for 
professional and self-employed peo- 
ple. 

Sepcwick, R. Minturn. “A New 
Pension Plan: Maximum Benefits 
at Minimum Costs.” Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, Vol. 31, 
Jan.-Feb. 1953, pp. 70-82. $1.50. 
A plan, based on the principle of 

investment in common stocks, to pro- 

vide retirement funds to supplement 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits. 


Employment 

KLuMPP, THEODORE G. “Employment 
of the Older Worker.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
68, Jan. 1953, pp. 20-22. $4.25 a 
year. 

Argues against compulsory retire- 
ment and recommends selective re- 
tirement based on individual capa- 
city. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LasBor Statistics. Negroes in 
the United States: Their Employ- 
ment and Economic Status. (Bul- 
letin No. 1119.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 58 pp. 
30 cents. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WoMm- 
EN’s BurREAU. 1952 Handbook of 
Facts on Women Workers. (Bul- 
letin No. 242.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 121 pp. 
30 cents. 

Data on employment, income, eco- 
nomic responsibilities, standards of 
employment, education and vocation- 
al training, legislation affecting 
household employees, and political 
and civil status. Includes a bibli- 
ography and a list of women’s na- 
tional organizations. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Bisno, HERBERT. The Philosophy of 
Social Work. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1952. 143 pp. 
$3.25. 

Basic concepts, attitudes, and 
values underlying the theory and 
practice of social work in the United 
States. 

Education for Social Work Adminis- 


tration. New York: American 

Association of Social Workers, 1952, 

25 pp. 50 cents. 

Education for Social Work Admin- 
istration Today, by Harleigh B, 
Trecker; Social Work Administra- 
tion: An Area of Social Work Prac. 
tice, by John C. Kidneigh; Teaching 
Administration in Social Work, by 
Frank Z. Glick; and Administrative 
Records as Teaching Tools, by Har- 
leigh B. Trecker. 

“Essentials of Public Welfare.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, Jan. 
1953, pp. 3-6. $1. (Reprint, 20 
cents.) 

A statement of principles, prepared 
by the Committee on Welfare Policy 
of the American Public Welfare 
Association and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors on 
November 21, 1952. Designed as a 
“basis for interpretation of present 
programs and as a guide to forward- 
looking policy developments and leg- 
islation,” the statement gives the 
Association’s thinking on the nature, 
obligations, social purposes, methods, 
and limitations of public welfare. 
Raup, Rutu. Intergovernmental Re- 

lations in Social Welfare. (Inter- 

governmental Relations in the 

United States, Research Monograph 

No. 5.) Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota Press, 1952. 234 pp. 

$3. 

Describes the administrative organ- 
ization of intergovernmental welfare 
programs in Minnesota and the re- 
lationships between national, State, 
and local welfare agencies in ad- 
ministering public assistance and 
child welfare services; and compares 
intergovernmental programs and ad- 
ministrative organization in Minne- 
sota with those in other States. 


THe TAx FounpDATION. Improving 
Public Assistance: Some Aspects 
of the Welfare Problem. (Project 
Note No. 31.) New York: The 
Foundation, 1953. 44 pp. 

A study based on replies to a 
questionnaire sent to the chief wel- 
fare administrator in each State. Re- 
views recent developments in the 
public assistance programs, considers 
the financing, lien and recovery, and 
relatives’ responsibility provisions of 
the programs; discusses the welfare 
secrecy issue; and examines the rec- 
ommendations of the State welfare 
administrators for improving admin- 
istration. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 

Costin, Leta B. “Implications of 

Psychological Testing for Adoptive 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 9, 1953] 






















































































a an eden 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ee ~*\ panacea 
| scsi Temporary 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits disability 
disability benefits ! > 
benefits * Rail- 
Year and Total = i road 
month © } | Unem- 
Monthly Lump-sum ’ Rail- State Veterans’ 
-_ ploy- 
Rail. | Civil road | jaws 1 legis- t 
ee “a6| «Serv- | Veter- Unem- lation 2 | Men 
oo road ice | ans Ad- | Rau | Civil State | ploy- Insur- 
Security | Retire- | oom mptedins Social | joaq | Serv-| Veter- | Social laws #| ment ance 
Act ment | 4 - Secu- | | ice |ans Ad-| Secu- : Act 
mis- | tration ? . |Retire- e Other * Insur- 
Act | gion 2 rity | ment | Com-| minis- rity ance 
‘ie Act* | ‘acts | mis- | tration *) Act Act 1 
“ sion ? | . 
Number of beneficiaries 
1952 | | | ee | | 
January ....--- 3, 030. 6 284.0) 171.7} 2,392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7) 35.4) 1,028. 7| 39. 3} 8.8} 27.6 38.3} 1,185.2 0.9} 48.3 
February 3,056.2) 308.1) 172.5} 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5) 36.2) 1,031.3) 38.8] 8.6, 28.7| 28.6) 1,146.4 -8| 48.3 
SE 3, 076.9 324.4 173.3 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4) 37.2) 1,029.6 40.0 11. 1) 33. 1) 28.3 1, 112.8 6 41.0 
I SS 3, 004.4 336. 2 173. 9} 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2 1, 036. 4) 40.2 13.2} 32.1) 27.4) 992. 6 -4 35.6 
a 3 3, 104.8 343.2) 174.8} 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2) 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7 12.2} 30.2) 23.8) 918.4 -3| 25.6 
June .. oa 3, 109. 5 348.9 75.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0) 35. 9 11.6] 32.4 24.7 918. 1 -3| 31.6 
July.... 3, 120.3 352. 7 176. 5} 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5 40.6; 1,044.2 28.4 12.1 32.6 26. 9) 870.9 3 68. 6 
i intamecelscosene 3 3, 184.5 354.7 178.3 2, 429. 3)? 1, 495. 4) 154. 6) 41.3) 1,047. 2] 31.9) 11.2 30. 7) 33. 1) 979.9 .2 72.8 
September .....|........ 3, 275.4 353. 1 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 154.1) 42.3) 1,050.4) 32. 7] 10.9} 30.4 36. 9} 630. 8 -l| 37.9 
SS Ss 3, 345.9 34. 5 179.6 2, 446.8) 1, 534. 4) 55.8 43.8) 1,057.0 39. 7) 11.7 30. 4) 36.9 530. 0 Pt 29.5 
November...../.....-. 3, 393. 2 357.3) 182.8) 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 155.3) 42.8) 1,060.1 32. 4| 10. 3} 29. 7) 33.9 535. 9 11.5) 30.6 
December... pose 3, 455. 8 358.0) 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,569 5) 158. 4) 43.6] 1,063.4 “9 10 J 31.7 39.7 672. 5 15.5) 41.9 
294 | | | bal ar bald | 
. ctcstiicpemencoodet. Onn 359.7 183.7). 2.466.2| 1,500.3) 156.6; 45.7] 1,071.4 41.4 11.6 31. 4! 40.2 952. 5 31.0 50.7 
Amount of benefits ' 
| | | | j 
ae | $1,188,702} $21, 074] $114, 166] $62,019] $317,851) $7, 784) $1, 448]-...... | $105, 696| $11, 736] $12, cj SEER $518, 700}.......... $15, 966 
Siiteine --| 1,085, 488 55,141] 119,912] 64,933] 320,561) 25,454) 1, 559/-...... 111,799} 13,328) 13, 943/.....-.}...-.-.. re — ae | 14, 531 
1942..... | 1, 130, 72 80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265) 41,702} 1,603)....... 111, 193} 15,088} 14,342)......-]....-..-. q See | 6,267 
1943... .| _ 921,465, 97, 257| 125,795) 72,961] 331,350} 57,763) 1, 704)....... | 116, 133} 17,830] 17,255) $2, 857|--.-..-- | BOG tose 918 
1944. .... ' .| 1,118, 798 119,009} 129,707) 77,193 456, 279 76,942) 1, 765).....-- | 144,302) 22,146) 19,238) 5, 035).....--- | 62, 385 $4, 215) 587 
1945....... ----| 2,065,566] 157,391] 137,140} 83,874] 697,830, 104,231) 1,772|.......| 254,238 35 31} 4,669).......- 445,866} 126,630) 2,352 
1946... 5, 149, 761 230,285) 149, 188] 94, 585] 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817|..----- 333, 640 | issdeken 1, 094, 850} 1, 743,718) 39, 919 
1947... | 4, 700, 827 299,830} 177, 053] 106, 876) 1, 676, 029) + 153,109) 19, 283).......| 382,515 26, 024; $11,368; 776,165) 97 , 542) 39, 407 
1948... 4, 510, 041 366, 887| 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182] 176,736) 36,011) $918) 413,912 5, 572| 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167| 28, 501 
1949... | 5,604,080) 454,483) 240,893) 158,973] 1,692,215] 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406 59, 066) 30, 103} 1, 737, 27 430, 194/103, 599 
1950... .. 5,357,432) 718,473) 254,240) 175,787] 1,732,208} 290,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579 70, 880) 28,099) 1,373, 426 , 653) 59, 
5, 641,957) 1,361,046) 268, 733} 196, 529] 1,647,938) 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519, 398 81,435) 26,297) 840,411 2, 234| 20,217 
la 6,475, 549) 1,613,365) 361,200) 225, 120] 1,722,225] 615,604) 74,085) 19,986| 572, 983 92, 146) 34,689) 998, 267 3, 537) 41, 793 
1952 | 
| | | i | 
January _. 522, 902 113, O46 25,662; 17,124 137, 537 43,674) 5,296) 1,384 45,266] 5,431 2,681} 2,885 3, 387 116, 469 84| 2,976 
February ___. 51 114, 004 26,683) 17,287 136, 561 44,168) 5,404 1,414 44, 573) 5,305; 2,700) 2,792} 2,447) 105,023 66 2, 847 
Mareh....... 114,703} 27,400) 17,380) 137,533 ‘ 5,524, 1,461) 45,519) 5,456) 3,132) 3,283) 2,602) 101,564 56} 2, 589 
April__. ‘ 115,262} 27,875] 17,533] 138, 037] 5.571| 1.501 45,281] 5,431 3,576] 3,373) 2.432] 94,385 45| 2,157 
om. EPS 115, 582 28,102) 17, 662) 138, 250 5,669} 1,525) 45,708) 5,122) 3,118} 3,182) 2, 3 86, 058) 33; 1,628 
ae 115, 666 28,478) 17,72 136, 055 5,727; 1,550 46, 985 4,898} 3,048! 3,201/ 2,218) 83, 511 29) 2,168 
July... 116, 124| 28,608) 17,922) 147, 536 5,747| 1,501] 48,267} 3,893] 3,606) 3,531) 2,667) 88, 612) 26) 6, 128 
a 119, 613 28,807} 18,215) 148,319 5,765} 1,627| 49,929) 4,703) 2,814) 3,160; 4,316 95, 389) 14| 7,863 
Septem ber 141, 202 28,600) 20,859 149, 479 5,765) 1,928 49, 106 4,915 3,441) 3,311 4, 746 62, 094) 9| 3, 748 
ietober__. 144, 904 28,684) 21, 084 151, 778 5,837; 1,971 52, 262 6, 185 3,305) 3,461 4, 938 54, 227) 6| 3, 045 
November. ... 147, 316 28,954) 21,068) 149,984 6,217; 1,988 47, 924 5, 219 3,023; 2,962 4,429 47, 730 985; 2,893 
December .. 150, 481 28,9061! 21,264 151, 156 6,277; 2,048 52, 163 6, 737 2,806 3, 662 5, 403 69, 061) 2, 107] 4,171 
1953 
January __..... 500, 537 153,791) 29,058! 21,350/ 150,657! 55,502) 6,284) 2.081) 49.738) 6,876) 3,173! 3,477) 5,044) _ 94, 360 3,274! 5, 872 
Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 


band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother's, widow’s, child’s 
estimated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under \ ind survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs. 

_* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
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widower’s, parent’s, and benefits; partly 


totals. 

1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 

Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated 
—$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
represents average number of continued claims. 

83 Partly estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment urance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 
on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted 
monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under ae social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 


— 








Period Federal Federal — State Federal ao ee 
insurance civil-service | B.S unemployment unemployment han — 
contributions ! contributions ? employees | contributions * taxes * contributions * 
| | | 
| - 
Fiscal year 
EE SSS a oe $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 53 $24, 68] 
he a aaa 3, 504, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 8, 94: 25, 734 
7 months ended 
i cccnenacssscbewnssse | 1, 542, 149 526, 415 284, 462 746, 673 50, O15 12, 058 
i tneansnencaddstibanaie | 1, 801, 770 551, 724 426, 452 | 863, 272 | 49, 302 13, 072 
Si banwtectdbiagncteddentdsd | 1, 996, 679 579, 781 329, 431 | 790, 912 | 7, 581 12, 654 
som | | 
EEE SES ae ae 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 | 14, 069 25 
RHI ee i RN a ES 448, 393 33, 188 | 92, 932 | 161, 653 | 164, 781 518 
SERS SE SS 463, 297 34, 407 | 53, 934 | 7, 767 | 25, 350 5, 749 
oy Snide nid nsbintacetbesssied 252, 135 35, 724 | 13, 902 | 140, 916 | 2, 918 153 
Be AE so. Soo) 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
OE + ARE LT OR 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 | 7, O83 | 1, 024 5, 889 
EE 22" a 183, 710 ® 362, 539 16, 470 | 140, 718 | 257 10 
Sinn dneteietiipehnehineignnateédsnan 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 | 242, 286 | 16, 772 217 
DL cuindiaitteladiniethdhpagdoavidesion 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 | 9, 312 | 121 6, 054 
RE TI SA ES RE 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 | 113, 675 3, 216 | B 
icn-ccmeduetidascedgoashasuinhes 538, 335 33, 548 88,471 | 199, 304 15, 147 ar 
Di. cdcunsgeienincssdeonsccccases 272, 815 37, 834 | 12, 909 | 8, 571 | 1, 389 6, 083 
' ' 
1953 | 
pS EE EN ae 118, 136 43, 098 | 14, 173 | 77, 047 | 15, 680 70 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
for emplo 
fund by 

on an estima 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire 


fiscal year 
3 Represents toute: in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


( ing 
refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
tates A ney voluntary coverage ‘agreements; beginning January 1951, 


December 1952 adjusted 
funds. Data reported b 
‘ Represents taxes pai 
4 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes ————— collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
State agencies; corrected to Feb. 27, 195: 

by employers under the Federal U ne mpl oyment Tar 


Ac 
* Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from page 18) 
Placements.” Social 
New York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1953, pp. 
68-73. 50 cents. 


Adoptive planning for infants. 


Exiot, MartHA M. “The Family To- 
day: Its Needs and Opportunities.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 
34, Feb. 1953, pp. 47-54. 50 cents. 
Considers the joint responsibility 

of workers and parents in helping 

the child achieve a healthy person- 
ality. 

KORNITZER, MARGARET. Child Adop- 


tion in the Modern World. New. 


York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 

403 pp. $4.50. 

A study of adoption from the legal, 
psychological, and historical points 
of view with emphasis on Great 
Britain’s experience. 

McCueery, SARABELLE. “A Plan for 
Improved Service to the Adoptive 
Applicant.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1953, pp. 73-78. 
50 cents. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 


Casework, 


AssociaTIon. The Community and 
the Correctional Process. 1951 
Yearbook. Marjorie Bell, editor. 

New York: The Association, 1952. 

293 pp. $2. 

Articles on the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
TUCKER, THEODORE F. Children With- 

out Homes. London: The Bodley 

Head, 192 pp. Qs. 6d. 

Considers the problems of the care 
and protection of children in chil- 
den’s homes and institutions. 


ULLMAN, CHARLES A. Identification 
of Maladjusted School Children: A 
Comparison of Three Methods of 
Screening. (Public Health Mon- 
ograph No. 7.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 41 pp. 
25 cents. 

Surveys the nature and extent of 
the mental health problem among a 
group of ninth-grade children and 
attempts to develop a method of iden- 
tifying those children who need psy- 
chological assistance. 

UTAH. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. BUREAU OF SERVICES FOR 


CHILDREN. Biennial Report... 
Concerning the Administration of 
Juvenile Courts. Salt Lake City: 
The Bureau, 1952. 34 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 
Division. Health Insurance in 
Denmark. (Social Security Series, 
Memorandum No. 9, rev.) Otta- 
wa: The Department, 1952. 6 
pp. Processed. 

Describes the health insurance pro- 
gram—coverage, eligibility, benefits, 
financing, and administration —as 
well as Denmark’s other social secur- 
ity programs and its public health 
and hospital services. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 
Division. Health Insurance in 
Sweden. (Social Security Series, 
Memorandum No. 10.) Ottawa: 
The Department, 1952. 76 pp. 
Processed. 

Discusses Sweden’s present pro- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 











te a 


























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period ‘ tar Net total of Cash with Credit of ane 
———— Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S.Govern-| disbursing | fund account eee eenete 
‘treameieee 3 received payments expenses ? ment securities| officer at at end of iod 
cranes | acquired? | end of period period perio 

——__ 
Cumulative, January 1937 

January 1953 ..... $23, 858, 570 $2, 327, 353 $8, 259, 358 $596, 768 $16, 972, 377 $282, 618 $74, 802 $17, 329, 797 
Fiscal year 

1950-51... --- 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, O88 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 

ai-82...... Lee 597, 982 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 086 
7 months ended 

January 1951. -...-.. 1, 545, 843 142, 659 723, 024 39, 222 883, 526 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 

January 1952 1, 805, 504 161, 966 | 1, 133, 632 51,111 893, 226 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 

January 1953 1, 996, 679 180, 168 1, 403, 336 52, 7 699, 326 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 

| 
1952 
January - 17, 890 4, 505 | 165, 212 8, 624 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
February 448, 303 aonteael 167, 275 | 6, 680 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
Mareh.__. a 463, 297 10, 871 169, 703 6, 833 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
April... “s 252, 135 14, 818 | 171, 408 7, 099 288, 741 | 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
=: : . 485, 064 | 160, 355 | 6,413 225, 000 | 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
= 142, 689 145, 860 | 171, 005 6,514 | 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
July..-- 183, 710 169, 529 9, 700 pyres Fa 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
August - $38, 539 162, 849 | 6, 577 101, 000 | 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
Septem ber sini 238, 153 10, 871 200, 911 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
October. - . - - 2 . 206, 991 14, 818 | 213, 943 6,915 | 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 | 16, 915, 898 
Novem ber__. 538, 335 ie 213, 268 6, 638 | 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
December. ......... ‘ 272, 815 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 230, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
| | 
1953 | 
ll iiticpbeidaecnen« : BOR, SEB fwocunsoscansotll } 223, 164 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 | 74, 802 | 17, 329, 797 
i | 

1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In 2 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 

garance Contributions Act. Beginning 1951, amounts appropriated in ac- — for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 


cordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from May 

1951, includes deposits by States un luntary coverage agreements. Be- 

ginning December 1952 includes adjus nts for reimbursement to the general 

treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401 (d) of the 

Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 4 For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 

ted to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
ity Act Amendments of 1946 





3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. 

4 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 









































[In thousands] 
Net total _— State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
re r b be i, eee a ln ee eee iin, ae: ; 
—_— piace eo balance | 
Period st end of ment ; rs Balance : | Balance 
: at end of io, Interest With- . Interest Benefit 
period securities 7 Deposits weet ae awale22| at end of Deposits cm ces GE - | at end of 
required period credited | drawals period credited | Pay ments | period 24 
Cumulative, January . 
1996-January 1953 $8, 967,626 | $8, 938, 089 $29, 537 |$17, 188, 575 | $1,590,613 |$10, 527,172 | $8, 252,016 $924, 620 $161, 644 $555, 632 715, 610 
Fiseal year 
1950-51 8 079, 232 649, 933 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
1951-52 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 | 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
7months ended | i 
January 1951 7, 666, 316 224, 965 27, O87 682, 613 | 73,279 | 509,584 | 6,897,879 7,279 8, 280 33, 448 768, 437 
January 1952 8, 444, 406 8, 965 21, 244 813, 133 81,902 | 522,639 | 7,685,988 7, 844 8, 401 27, 839 758, 417 
January 1953 8, O67, G2¢ 291, 007 29, 537 741, 260 90, 083 | 499,068 | 8, 252,016 7, 504 9, 095 60, 139 715, 610 
| 
1952 | 
January 8, 444, 406 4, OOF 21, 244 32, 818 3,194 | 112,605 | 7,685,988 | 15 | 317 5, 758 | 758, 417 
February &, 544, 903 01, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 | 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 | 5 4, 984 753, 749 
March. 8, 462, 75 10, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3,910 | 101,591 | 7,709,697 | 3, 449 | 388 | 4, 527 | 753, 059 
April... 8,4 710 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4,492 | 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 | 749, 595 
May... & 663. 592 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 | 89, 158 | 7, 917, 157 211 | t 3, 375 | 746, 435 
June... _- & 873. 936 Gat 26, 855 10, 446 77,051 | 84, 912 7,919, 742 3, 533 | 7, 811 3, 584 | 754, 195 
July. 8, 637, 162 +5, 000 25, O80 50, 331 31 | 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 | 3 | 7, 234 751, 834 
August__. 8, 849, 304 14, 000 23, 313 328, 047 dot 103, 922 8, 109, 453 | . _ Se 12, 022 739, 941 
Septem ber 8, 796, 972 $0), 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63,485 | 8, 061,340 | 3, 634 | 25 | 7, 969 | 735, 632 
October. 8. 791. 237 7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8, 062,410 20 770 | 7, 595 728, 827 
November. 0, 004, 765 1, 000 15, 656 Se bcadiedeciniett 42,825 | 8, 282,350 Se 6, 554 722,415 
Decem ber 39, 207 :3. Gxt 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 68, 955 8, 313, 088 | 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 
January. 8, 967, 626 85, 000 29, 537 27, O81 67 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 





! Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 





5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 


sccounts to railroad unemployment insurance retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 





? Includes transfers from State 
secount amounting to $107,161,000. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits 


‘Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, January 1952-January 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1953 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 19, 1953] 

j a 
Wife’s or ’ Widow’s , 
Total Old-age ante Child’s wb nae Sa Mother’s Parent’s 
Item Be) Pe 
j ——— 
Number} Amount Number Amount} Number} Amount; Number! Amount; Number} Amount Number Amount) Number) Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- | | 
rent-payment status at | 
end of month: | 
1952 
ee 4, 433, 279/$156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984/ $97, 231.4] 654, 335/$14, 878.8] 855, 931/$22, 984.6} 390, 731/$14, 076.5) 205,739) $6,831.9! 19,559 $717.7 
February...............-- 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1|2, 328, 336| 98, 103.7} 658,921| 14,979.6) 864,477) 23, 198.4) 397,107} 14, 299.5) 207, 167) 6,866.3) 19,757) 76 
STE to cncmabdedsnnccne | 512, 138) 159, 331. 8/2, 344, 684) 98,710.1| 662,799) 15,060.8| 873,117) 23,422.1] 403,210) 14,514.8| 208,365) 6,892.2) 19,963) 731.8 
Apeil. SS I IIEE 4, 548, 652| 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15, 111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14,744.8) 210,694) 6,955.8) 20,180, 739.) 
ae ORRIN 4, 574, 664| 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710] 99, 502.9| 667,450) 15, 153.5| 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1) 20,400) 746.8 
Se icndisiahcemaeiiadil 4, 593, 801] 161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308] 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6] 896,820) 24, 008.9] 421,730) 15, 161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2) 20,616) 754.5 
5 RRR = aa ’ 94] 162, 296. 8|2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670, 772| 15, 235.4) 895, 775) 23, 955.5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2} 214,335) 7,003.6) 20,718) 757.9 
I ocqnsnctiiniiianenaws 4, 679, 986| 166, 015. 0/2, 431, 796/103, 000. 3} 683, 705) 15, 698.9) 897, 23, 983.7| 430,105) 15,452.4| 215,650) 7,117.6) 20,850) 7621 
September. ............-- 4, 787,213) 193, 725. 0|2, 503, 816/122, 167.7| 700,654) 18,024.0| 906, 580} 26,938.0] 436,227) 17,733.9| 218,945) 7,905.8) 20,901 865.5 
CIE. ccacioasconsecces , 880, 198, 295. 1|2, 557, 399] 125, 343.9] 715,885] 18, 509.5} 920, 307| 27,460.3| 442,786) 18,003.1) 222,681] 8,104.5) 21,181] 873.8 
November_.............-.- , 942, 409] 201, 234. 4/2, 504, 371/127, 438.9] 725,389] 18, 803.4] 927,268) 27, 738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1| 226,042) 8,156.2) 21,286) 87a 
December..............-. 025, 549} 205, 179. 0/2, 643, 932|130,217.4| 737,859] 19,178.4| 938,751] 28, 141.3) 454, 563/ 18,482.2) 228,984) 8,272.7; 21,460) 887.0 
| 
1953 | 
SR ae 5, 108, 422) 209, 293. 8/2, 691, 729|133, 086.5} 750,436] 19,581.4| 950, 134) 28, 564.3] 461,884) 18,785.7) 232,627) 8,382.3) 21,612) 893.7 
| | 
Monthly benefits awarded | } 
in Janwary 1953.........| 108,034) 4,932.6) 55,793] 3,159.7) 18,616) 541.3) 17,471 552. 1 9,692} 398. 1 6, 142 267. 5 320 14.0 























} Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 


3 Partly estimated. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit,' December 31, 1952 


[Corrected to Mar. 3, 1953] 





Reason for withholding payment ? 





Total. 





Self-employment of beneficiary 


Employment of bene: 


ficiary 
Employment of old-age beneficiary on whose wages benefit is 


were eocccee coc eweses on cece se eeee cesses cess secesescess 


Payee not determined 











Administrative reasons....................-.-.-. ee SL | 











1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 


2? As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “‘payee 


22 





| 
Wife’s or | Widow’s or “ , ’ 
Total Old-age busband’s widower’s Mother's Parent's 
| | z 
358, 204 240, 286 61, 623 5,729 | 50, 442 | 1M 
— =e 5 
25, 171 21, 386 721 | 651 2, 405 8 
259, 631 208, 722 3, 140 3, 939 | 43,773 7 
| CS Se ee ee i eal 
| 
| PDE TSE ON beeatt tell Meine ta able “< 
ED EL cnsscclateniinak areata Se 2, 118 ced 
1, 570 | 1, 073 | 173 196 118 10 
13, 819 | 9, 105 | 1, 604 943 | 2, O28 49 
| i 
not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determin- 


ation of guardian or appropriate payee. 


Social Security 











Bu 





Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
by fits, by State, January 1953 


{Corrected to Feb. 24, 1953] 















































— , | 
} | Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims — | 
=F ! ‘ ee — a a-osveensesintiahesecemeaaiiieadcios~<oupaanaeiteaimeinmeal a 
j | | | weekly 
unt Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? | Total unemployment insured 
Region and State place | = LN eee unem- 
> ments | j ployment 
Potal | Women Total Women | Weeks | pe | Weeks Average — 
| | | compen- Benefits | number of| compen- weekly | programs * 
| sated paid 4 | benefi- | sated payment | 
| ciaries | 
| me Soe 8s 
7.7 | | | | 
4.6 Potal.. 473, 574 1, 040, 190 354,042 | 4,901,601 | 1,772,135 4,191,073 | $94, 360, 263 952,517 | 3,813,628 $23.43 | 4 1, 155, 864 
1.8 . —_ - — _ eeenane a a Sp 
9.1 Region I: . e ae 
6.8 Connecticut 10, 114 | 14, 739 | 7,414 47,121 24, 633 35, 544 748, 738 8, O78 33, 047 21.84 10, 923 
4.5 Maine... 1, 922 | 5, 794 | 1, 941 39, 570 7, 565 35, 526 | 537, 436 8, 074 31, 852 15. 66 9, 701 
7.9 Massachusetts _- | 19, 498 | 39, 710 | 14, 839 190, 922 76, 117 . 516 | 4, 026, 563 39, 435 153, 822 24. 76 45, 552 
2.1 New Hampshire ___. 1, 553 | 4, 403 1, 795 25, 260 11, 748 21, 465 412, 877 4, 878 18, 210 20. 82 5, 940 
5.5 Rhode Island 1, 726 | 13, 042 | 6, 464 59, 153 28, 917 | 54, O72 1, 151, 862 12, 289 50, 865 21.84 14, 033 
3.8 Vermont 775 | 1, 527 | 468 8, 517 3, 294 7, 626 152, 734 1, 733 6, 747 21.11 2, 128 
8.9 Region LI: | 
7.0 New Jersey... | 12, OSS | 1), 43 22, 775 235, 119 119, 126 228, 078 5, 592, 228 51, 836 202, 986 25. 79 54, 582 
New York... 74, 224 178, 137 75, 500 767, 338 $25, 400 44, 276 18, 870, 523 169, 154 671, 099 26. 66 185, 934 
Puerto Rico___. 1, 204 1 0 181] Se Ee een Mary Se See ee Pe 
Virgin Islands 133 | 2 1 3 © Bicttancaset<d ; pwebesecl occcecaveshoiesbebdsapeenioneceneeeiaseadslimae: 
3.7 Region III | | 
Delaware _. Th | 1,925 | 480) 6, 468 1, 957 5, 516 103, 542 1, 254 4,977 19. 85 1,614 
Pennsylvania 0), 746 111, Sil | 44, 202 471, 320 159, 126 SAY, 333 9, 464, 976 8s, 485 350, 033 25. 24 110, 377 
4.0 Region IV 
Dist. of Col 3, 098 | 3, 280 721 12, 457 3, 912 9,314 168, 946 2,117 9,177 18. 2] 3, 131 
— Maryland 351 13, 834 4, 357 59, 326 21, 601 53, 596 1, 081, 246 12, 181 47, 155 21.21 13, 124 
North Carolina 9, 892 | 28, 101 | 15, 209 113, 162 66, 265 117, 062 1, 876, 231 26, 605 109, 268 16. 49 26, 712 
Virginia. 6, 009 | 11, 764 | 5, 302 45, 815 19, 659 37, 047 659, 721 &, 420 33, 946 18. 48 10, 302 
West Virginia 1, 565 14, 4 2, 727 76, 029 12, 795 62, 225 1, 191, 545 14, 142 54, 533 20. 30 17, 648 
Region V | 
Alabama &, 487 15, 515 | 3, 319 76, 605 16, 560 54, 445 958, 414 12, 374 51, 852 17.93 17,945 
Florida... 21, 380 | 12,713 5, 103 48, 903 20, 575 26, GR2 455, 121 6, 132 24, 686 17. 30 10, 986 
Georgia 10, 565 | 16, 020 7, 261 80, 381 42, 452 53, 664 880, 653 12, 196 49, 302 16. 81 16, 869 
Mississippi 6, 637 10, 685 2, 302 53, 392 10, 640 39, 568 727, 997 8, 993 37, 148 18. 83 12, 684 
South Carolina | 1,490 13, 704 6, 158 52, 728 22, 448 36, 655 664, 484 8, 331 34, 487 18. 63 11,411 
Tennessee , 601 | 20, O57 | 8, 618 119, 021 51, 370 91, 330 1, 531, 389 20, 757 86, 159 17.03 27, 256 
nt Region VI 
Kentucky | 2, 776 | 13, 42 | 3, 389 74, 936 20, 388 62, 499 1, 329, 350 14, 204 58, 596 21. 76 17, 845 
Michigan | 17, 379 29, 092 8, 673 120, 041 40, 129 87, 066 2, 220, 473 19, 788 82,710 26. 16 29, 467 
| Ohio 22, 330 34, 719 10, 783 133, 172 44, 143 107, 054 2, 639, 196 24, 330 96, 800 25. 81 32, 735 
- Region VII 
Lilinois 16, 742 44, 309 12, 748 257, 369 90, 257 207, 426 4, 788, 502 47, 142 170, 201 25. 43 60, 230 
Indiana | 8, 705 18, 500 5, 562 91, 821 25, 190 77, 496 1, 650, 420 17, 613 58, 662 24.12 19, 986 
Wisconsin 7,343 11, 927 4, 872 (4, 758 22, 462 54, 671 1, 335, 715 12, 425 49, 283 24. 97 15, 542 
a Region VIII | 
Minnesota... _. 6,412 19, O71 425 83, $21 20, 047 66, 922 1, 233, 755 15, 210 68, 425 18. 82 22, 220 
% Montana 1, 487 420 1,015 22, 476 3, 929 17, 471 328, 816 3, 971 17, 471 18. 81 5, 913 
— North Dakota 1, 010 2, 2 370 14, 372 1, 308 13, 092 325, 881 2, 975 12, 160 25. 42 3, 805 
8 South Dakota S57 1, 884 283 8, 254 1, 400 5, 969 120, 959 1, 357 5, 607 20. 70 1,971 
57 Region LX | 
lows... | 5, 306 7, M2 2. 372 33, S44 10, 925 22, 069 456, 919 5, 016 19, 618 21.68 7, 837 
Kansas. 5, 478 | 6, 908 1,418 29, 123 6, 042 26, 818 605, 063 6, 095 24,777 23. 28 7, 145 
Missouri... 11, 881 | 22, 481 7, G98 92, 241 33, 491 69, 202 1, 322, 921 15, 728 59, 447 20. 45 22, 286 
Nebraska 4, 848 | 5, 245 1, 223 21, 332 5,014 17, 632 378, 535 4, 007 16, 660 22. 08 4,970 
nm Region X 
10 Arkansas §, 162 11, 936 | 2, 402 50, 467 8, 829 35, 592 628, 305 8, 089 33, 397 18. 07 13, 578 
49 Louisiana 8,213 | 14, 735 2, 972 68, 993 13, O48 52, 504 1, 089, 652 11, 953 47,674 21. 55 16, 320 
Oklahoma 1, (st 11, 122 | 2, 278 4¢i, GRO 12, 069 34, 607 661, 903 7, 865 32, 889 19. 49 11, 561 
Pexas 40, 586 | 13, 590 | 3, 448 64, 232 18, 489 47, 100 817, 525 10, 705 45, 477 17. 61 15, 701 
a Region XI | | 
Colorado {, S68 4, 609 | i2 11, 442 1,819 7, 073 150, 585 1, 608 6, 795 21. 54 2, 883 
New Mexico t, 505 2,319 | 328 11, 508 1, 1&4 10, 055 220, 185 2, 285 9,810 22. 07 2, 678 
Utah 2,913 4, 412 1, 091 19, 123 4, 746 14, 486 365, 879 3, 292 13, 662 25. 77 4, 937 
W yoming iA | 1, 07 263 4, 858 SYI 4,441 110, 888 1, 009 4, 069 25. 52 1, 357 
Region XII 
Arizona... 4. 280 1,823 965 | 13, 625 4,420 7,293 154, 036 1, 658 7, 001 21.36 3, 2590 
California 9, OF2 05,871 | 37, 104 M2, 365 235, 408 492, 053 11, 231, 960 111, 830 460, 159 23. 43 132, 227 
Hawaii 700 | 2, 306 | 906 | 16, 344 7, 976 14, 389 262, 646 3, 270 9, 912 20. 7! (*) 
Nevada 1, 356 1, 852 506 | 6, 241 | 1, 866 6, 219 154, 939 1,413 ), S17 25. 51 1,711 
Region XIII | 
Alaska. B15 2, 428 434 2, 004 2 770, 187 5, 290 22, 545 33. 45 (*) 
Idaho_. 1, is 4, 630 789 : 4, 612 25, ! | 597, 067 5, 809 24, 974 23. 48 7, 889 
| Oregon 4,119 21, 442 3, 738 137, 874 | 20, 375 125, ! } 2, 829, 454 28, 540 120, $72 22. 90 33, 258 
Washington 8, 139 8, 14) 5, 349 202, 233 44, 435 | 178, 530 | 4, 321, 321 40, 575 171, 707 24.42 47, 681 
' Exeludes transitional claims 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
Total, part-total, and partial 5’ Data not available. 
Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
hined-wage plun State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1952-January 1953 
|Exelusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payment 
Aid to dependent | Aid to Aid 
j children | the to to the 
4 | oe perma- Old- |depend Aid perma Gen 
Yearand | Total Old-age Aid to nently General rotal age ent to nent era] 
month } . assistance | Recipients the blind and assistance issist- | chil the i issist 
| Families meee sca totally ince dren blind | totally NTE 
| | cis- fami { 
| Total? Children ibled lies 
' | 
Nuinber of recipients Percentage change from previo mn ( 
|-—_—_—_ — - —_-——_ — --—-—- — - ( 
1952 
| 
RE see asl 2, 693, 960 593,618 | 2, 047, 23 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 0.3 ' ; } | | 
“SS ae .-.| 2,685,070 593, 045 2. 050, 772 1, 531, O04 97, 131, 77S 336, 000 3 tol 0.1 ( 4 ' 
eT ae se 2, 679, 899 596,729 | 2,061,581) 1! DAU, O34 97, 134, G57 3235, 000 2 ' a4 j ! 
SRI EE a ee | 2, 671, 695 598, 398 | 2,068,790 1, ‘ 138, O17 320, 000 ; +. 3 | , j j 
EE RE eo 2, 666, 474 508, 236 | 2,069,849) 1,: 141, 830 402, 000 ” + 9 2 _ | 
a SP --| 2,650,667 | 489,968 | 2,041,551) 1, 5: 145, 344 204, O00) , 1.4 1 9 
0 EES EEE AEN oe. 2, 650, 156 578, 155 | 2,006,321) 1 148, 132 $07, 000 r 2.0 ‘ } +45 \ 
SS SS ee 2, 646, O77 572, 100 | 1,990,763, 1, 151, 457 205 2 1.0 r.2 +2 9 \ 
SE Seana | 2,642, 395 569,215 | 1,984,253) 1, 153, G02 2 6.9 \ 
ID, A cnsthilieds beineitietedntaie 2, 637, 280 566,666 | 1,977,710 1, 156, 45 ' 2 { 2 5 1.3 \ 
November..../......... ae 2, 635, 591 565, 536 | 1,975,901) 1, —~ 431 08, 377 150, O53 267, 000 I 2 1.3 \ 
SF) GER 2, 634, G42 | 580, 184 1,990,819 1, 494, OS, 401 161,441 280), 000 ‘ +. t +49 N 
\ 
1955 \ 
N 
co , ee 2, 628, 648 571,651 | 2,000,465; 1, 503, 692 O8, 476 163, 876 200), 000 2 a a ; \ 
See N 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previou N 
ee ee -_ _ XN 
a) 
1952 a) 
January. _.... $192, 074, 787| $120, 076, 903 $4, 808, 443 |$5, 934, 820 |$16, 136,000 | +0.7 0.2 S. 
February.._..| 192,321,805) 120, 200, 179 4,540, 367 | 6,097,626 | 15, 000, 006 t.l 3 +. 3 ! S 
March... .... 192, 619, 399, 120, 240, 341 4, 6 1 2 i ' I 
es 3 192, 159, 661} 120, 106, 042 4, , 36 2 I { \ 
191, 436, 861) 120, 390, 263 4, 6, 565,083 | 14, 100, OF $ +.2 5 d 5 \ 
ame .-| 190, 033,682; 120, 200, 238 i, 6, 604,905 | 13, 486, 000 7 2 lt 2 J ; \ 
July..-.- i 191,365,814; 120, 542, 626 4, 6,842,043 | 14,861, 000 7 r.3 1.3 ri.2 r2.2 2 
August_ _| 189,514, 464 120, 424, 755 4,9 6,973,831 | 13, 536, 0 1.0 ! 1.3 -.3 ; 5.9 
September_...| 189, 680,122) 121, 251, 437 ‘, 7, O74, 936 (#12, 857, 000 b. 1 7 2 5 4.7 ; 
October... 199, 688, 422) 127, 753, 941 A, 7, 523,719 913, O88, 000 +5.3| +5.4 ' +4 HLS Y 
Novem ber_...| 200,239,380) 128, 231, 874 . 5 7,681, O72 °12, 876, Our +.3 + .4 ' 2 1.f 
Decem ber. “| 202, 383, 234; 128, 632, 515 $i, 720, O82 o, 2 7,814,216 °13, 049, O00 +11 -.3 1.1 8.3 i 
1953 i 
January-..... | 203, 802,874) 129, 219, 048 47, 084, 386 5, 273.447 7,960,993 °14, 265, 000 +.7 +. ' ' +2.3 Ne 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
to revision. ‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in Excludes Nebraska; data not availabk 1" if ta 
families in which the requirements of at least | such adult were considered in for 52 Stat 
determining the amount of assistance. 
su 
Jo 
‘ 
for 
In 
sel 
ty! 
an 
cec 
ME 
I 
] 
24 Social Security Bu. 

















Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, 


State, Novernber 1952 


by program and 


Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 


ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
November 1952 ' 





-..| 42.79) 6.48) 80.66) 5.68! 4. 54) 


ndor payments for medical cars 
ance not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
al assistance funds to pay medical] bills for recipients of 

of public assistance. 
Federal participation. 
2 Exelndes States that made no vendor payments for medical] care for Novetn 





Aid to | Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aidto |permanently 
assistance children the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- | | Ven- | } Ven- Ven- 
dor | dor | | dor dor 
pay-/ an | P8y-| ay | Pay-| ay | Pay- 
assist-2eM"S) accigt- |Ments assist-) ments assist-|ents 
ance | {F | “ance | | ance | ance |__ fF 
~~ | medi-| * |medi-| “ |medi- medi- 
cal | | cal | cal cal 
| care | | care | eare care 
a7 | 
.--|$73. 43) $8. 00|$125. 10) $11. 00/$86, 82) $9.00; () (3) 
alene=--|-o-dual BRN Scdiiocetee aE SRE S474 
Sane’ 104. 95) | eet Bae Ue $59. 13) $0. 03 
37.54) 3.82, 95.57) 9.24) 45.27: 38.93) 50.99] 3.89 
| 53.33) 13.77) 121.15) 10.02) 59. 46) 11.4) 68. 76] 31.36 


8.52); ©) (3) 


60.86) 3.89) 103.60) 6.76) 65.81) $3.74) 62.74) 7.06 

en 63.67] .09) 46.97! .02] 41.31) .04 

.-| 71.73; 4.05) 118.77] 3. 53}_..-..]...-..] 94.58] 40.78 

1 10... .--| 58.96} .34) 66.81] 10.24 
58.04) 12.51) 107.34) 7.49) 71.61] 11.98) (@) (3) 


7 i 
‘ 
53.74) 12.38) 93.18) 2.63) 65.88) 1.29) () (3) 






| 45.58) 1.12) 70.80) 3.62) 43. 


3. 

| 107.78} 2.07). 
3 3. 2 
8. 57| 76. 63} 


66.87) 11.90) 124. 91) 








28. 53 18) 54. 56 , aoe SS 22 
..-| 55.62) 2.83) 105.42) 1.54) 59.78) 1.41) 67.02); 5.25 
..| 52.85; 1.34) 80.63 69| 53.17) 1.78)..-- eet oF 
| 56.51! 10. 47| 113.02! 12.00) 68.90] 9.81] 67.88} 9.00 
| 56.71) =. 06) 111.99} =. 18}..----]------| 61.33] 
11. 23 13} 16.81} 07} @) | ® | ® | & 
57.49| 6.38; 127.48] 8.84) 63.64) 6.25) 69.62] 4.68 


1 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 


All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
, or both. Averages for general assist- 


Figures in italics represent payments 


for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
e payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





scope, value, and reporting proce- 
dure. 

Ross, JAMES STIRLING. The National 
Health Service in Great Britain: 
An Historical and Descriptive 
Study. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 398 pp. $7. 
Includes material on administra- 


t10n. 


Aid to the 
Old ! Aid perma- Creneral 
Stal 1 t to tin nently and ssist- 
blind totally ines 
disabled 
Ajask (*) $7, 701 State 
Calif (4) 48, 163 
Conn $125, 20 $46, 47 $2, 763 (‘) 
Del e 
p.c 28 $3 ( 
Hawali 5 j 2) N {$2 5, 582 
iil 1. 555. 64 8 T20 16, 721 126, 243 355, 731 
Ind 27t 15, 642 14,654 ‘ | 120, 005 
lowa 4) 140, 760 — 
Kans , uy, he } ep Conn... 
La sS {ft} 20h PS tell Del..... 
. D. ©... d 
Maine (4 33. 073 oar 
M _ 104, SA 14, 288 318, 606 123, 556 eee 
Mich - 14,9 65, 742 Ind... 
Minn et <5 AD, 408 cs Kans 
Mont 114, 7" - 
Nebr ~ 40 ‘ M iss 
Ne $8. 950) _ 
“ Mich 
N.H at 7 . Minn 
N.4 were Nebr 
N. Mex , 8.442 SiS ore 
N. ¥ 4,28 0 140, 372 a 
99 , N. 
* o.. 2 2 214 ie a NY} 
lia ann N. Mex 
— sap N.Y 
Oreg 1404 Nae & 
RI 1, 006 Ne 
8. C & TRO a Dak 
8. Dak w24 4 
R.I 
Utal ”) : 
\ I - =] Utal 
: ' V.1 
Va ows ur: 
Wis S 0 Wis 
For Nove tx 1 ents for dical , ‘ 
Pulletin, Febru 19 Bulletin, February 1953. 
Excludes Stat ts for medical care for \ ments, v« 
her or did not repor i i types of publ issistance, 
figur tal thout Federal participatior | regarding use of genet 
Ir st exe ( Lau m, Massachusetts, Nevada, the special type 
New Jersey, Utal udes payments made on be if made without 
P nient f the ' 
iNo ram for i tally disabk ber or did not report such payments. 
> Iabl No program 
Ave! 
(Continued from page 20 Plants. (Industrial Health Series, 
gram, its public health services, and No. 6.) New York: The Com- 
a proposed compulsory health in- pany, 1952. 19 pp. 
surance program. Discusses personnel, equipment, 
cost, records, and value of such a 
JOHNSON, DONALD BIxLeR. Mental = ee . al 
ac eee : service. 
Health Facilities in Iowa. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTI- 
Institute of Public Affairs, 1952. TUTIONS AND AGENCIES. Mental Hy- 
88 pp. $1. giene Fact Book. (Publication No. 


A handbook, designed primarily 
for the use of public welfare workers. 
Includes data on the location of the 
services, eligibility requirements, 
types cf treatment available, costs, 
and admission and discharge pro- 
cedures. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY. INDUSTRIAL HEALTH BUREAU. 
Employee Health Services in Small 


Bulletin, April 1953 


57.) Trenton: The Department, 


1952. 28 pp. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
cuRITy. Prolonged Non-Occupa- 
tional Illness: A Nationwide 
Study Among Employed Persons. 
(Publication No. 94, Prolonged III- 


ness Study, Report No. 1.) Chi- 
cago: The Council, 1952. 10 pp. 
Describes the _ study’s purpose, 


STEINHARDT, ROGER W.; ZEMAN, FRED- 
ERICK D.; TUCKMAN, JACOB; and 
LorRGE, IRVING. “Appraisal of 
Physical and Mental Health of the 
Elderly.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 151, Jan. 31, 1953, pp. 378-382. 
45 cents. 

Data from a study of residents of 
the Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
brews of New York. 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1953 ' 


{Exelusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
























































payments] 
| ec 
on Percentage change from 
| aotippupaperennene — — 
| Num- | 
3 | ber of | December 1952 | January 1952 
Shite | —_ 7 
recpi- | in in 
ients Total Se Se oe 
amount age | | | | 
y ? | 
| _—_ quant —_ Amount 
} | | j 
Total ?___|2, 628, 648) $129, 219, 048) $49.16) —0O 2) +0.5) —2.4 +7.6 
cane 1,863,018} 26.74) —.5| —.2} -9.3! +143 
Alaska__.. 93,212) 56.42) +.4) +.2 —.2i —.6 
 eeeat 757, 745) 54.24 —. 5) —.3 —.4 +0.6 
Be deinnees 1, 871,805) 32.49) +.1) () | -28) 447.8 
Seep 18, 969, 763} 69.48) (4) | —.2) —.4 +4.1 
Colo, ?__.._. 5, 128,657| 98.19, +.2) +16.8) (@) | 438.7 
Ea 1, 043, 392) 65. 99) -.3| +.9) —15. 5) —— 7 
Sew 4,982) 37.34 —. 5) +.1) +6.1 +23. 5 
YS aeee 2, 609 143, 809] 53. 28 —.s) —.1} —3.0 +7.4 
} Sant TEy 66,686) 2,848,087) 42. 4 _, ‘| (*) —2.3 +9.5 
Aa 95, 211 3, 435, 351) 36. Os —.2 @) —.2 +15.8 
Hawaii_._.._. 2, 122) 72, 362) 34. 10! —.2) +.5) —6.0 —4.6 
Idaho___.__- 9, 137 493, 042) 53.96; —.4| —.4) —3.4 +3.2 
 *SSeeeree 106, 583: 4,444,824) 41.70 —-.§ —.4) —6.) —I1L.5 
| rae 41,341 1, 541, 116) 37.28 —.6 -.3| —7.5 —3.3 
Iowa_........| 47,020} 2,670,800) 56.80) —.4 -.1] —3.2 +-7.7 
aa 36, 662 2, 099,544) 57.27 —.2 —.3| —2.4 +6.4 
SG es: 55, 989 1,961,845) 35.07 —.5 —.3) —14.1 +1.7 
a 120, 393 6, 179, 862) 51.33 -,] -.2] +12 +115 
Maine...__. 13, 607 503, 785) 43.64 —.3 +3.7) —6.4 —4.9 
are 11, 015 470,084) 42.67 —.3 (4) —3.3 +1.6 
| 96,902} 6,528,431] 67.37 —.4 —1.0) —4.8 —2.5 
 Waereae 88,135, 4,503,219) 51.09 —.6 -.1] —5.9 -.2 
Minn...... 53, 657 2,419,092] 45.08) (‘) -—. 27 —-2.3 3.5 
ae 59, 415; 1, 557,912) 26.22 +.2 +.1] +3.4 +44.7 
| ee 131, 181 6, 566,284) 50.06 —.) -.2 -.9 +44 
Mont....... 10, 825 629,297} 58.13 -.2 —-.2 —4.7 +8.0 
Nebr....... 19, 307 826,754) 42.82) —1.1 —1L4) —13.1 ~19.4 
) re 2, 691 151,799} 56.41 +.2 +.3} —2.6 +1.0 
_* eae 6, 064 314,081; 45.10 .3 —1.3 =—.4 +1.4 
8 aa 21, 605 1,281, 199] 59.06 1 +1.3) —3.1 +8.0 
N. Mex... 10, 732 476,570) 44.41 +.4 +.4 +.3 +13.3 
_ es 110, 237 6,391,017] 57.98 —.4) t1é —4.6 2.0 
|» ae 50, 736 1, 497, 557| 29. 52) —, 2 +9) —2.4 +21.9 
N. Dak...... 8, 687 466,131) 53.66 +.) -—.41 ~—3.1 +2.9 
res 112, 071 5, 768,987} 51.48 —.4 4) —4.9 -.2 
Okla....... i 95, 535: 6,318,820) 66.14 1 -.} 3.4 +34.3 
_ snow 22, 003 1, 364, 560} 62.02 —.3 +.1) —3.8 +5.0 
henthiminttinael 67, 998 2, 806, 088] 42. 50 -.9 fi —10.1 1.2 
ip ienaeeied 42, O44 324, 605 7. 6 + 3 &i +715 +70. 2 
leet? 8, 969 433, 858) 48.27 7 - 6.3 ‘4 
S.C ; 42,105} 1,324,166] 31.45 3] 4 Li 13.7 
S. Pee... 11, 632 509, 690) 43. 82 3 3.2 3.5 
Tenn... 60, 170: 2,209,577; 36.72 : 1 2 7 18.0 
Tex. -- 218, 182 8, 372,524) 38.37 ~. I] -.3 -.f + 16.0 
Utah__. 9, 659 552,513} 57.20 2) +6 1.4 +58 
Vt... ae 6, 046 281,261) 40.49 —.2 +.2 7 +2.2 
V.1 aid iO 7,589) 10.94 +.7 2.5) +4 +2.3 
Va... 17, 758 458,752] 25.83 —.7| oa 7.3 + 5.5 
Wash are 65, 693 4, 333,042) 65.96 -. 5 6 3.6 2.8 
W.Va 26, 783 898, 308} 33. 54] +.2 +.1 +2.6 +-35.0 
Wis 5,115) = 2, 564,536) 51.17 -.3 { 3.3 +2.6 
, “ae 4, 103} 243,745! 59.41 1 3 4.6 +9) 











' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

* Includes 3,971 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1953 ' 


[FE xelusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receivine only such 
payments] 


| % > | 
Paymentsto | Percentage change from 





recipients | 
| Num- | 
State | ber of | | December 1952 January 1952 
| recip- | in in 
| jents | Total Aver- | ; . ~~ 
amount | age 
—_ Amount — A mount 
' 
Total ? 98,476) $5,273,447) $53.55) (°) +01 +1.3 +97 
Total, 42 | | | 
States'.| 98,435) 5,271,124) 53.55! (3) +. 1.3 +9.7 
Ala 1, 526) 42,817) 28. 06) 0 | +.3 0 + 17.0 
Alaska 40) 2,083) () ) ») ) 
Ariz . 692 40,666) 58.77 0.3 3 5.7 +1.8 
Ark | 1, GOS 74,449, 39.02 +.6 +.6) +1.5 40.4 
Calif. ? | 11, 775 1,010,975, 85.86) | +2 +7.7 
Colo | 342) 22,055) 64.49 1.4 15 3. 7 3.0 
Conn. | 3038) 23,830) 78.65 +.7 +.5 Lg +14.3 
Del } 236) 11,971} 50.72) +3.1 +2.2 6.8 +19.3 
D.C 248) 14,369) 57.94 +.4 +.2 7 +6.0 
Fla 3, 125] 147,914] 47.33} —.3 2 1.1) +114 
| | 
Ga... | 3, 050 126, 504) 41.48 +.4 +.5) +4.8 +21.0 
Hawaii 108) 4,355) 40.32) —2.7 3.7 8.5 9.0 
Idaho__. 18] 10,583! 60.13 5 +21 11.3 4.1 
a 3, 853) 191, 260) 49. 64! 7 5 5. 6 —8.2 
Ind. 1, 690 69,193) 40.94 +.2 +.5 2.9 +2.4 
lowa_._. | 1, 323 *89,104) 67.42 +.8 1.2 2.6 16.4 
Kans... 504) 37,392) 62.95 +.5 t.9 . +7.6 
Ky... --| 2, 461) 91,316) 37.11 +.4 +.3 2.1 15.5 
La... 1, O54) 91,880) 47.02 2 1 4.0 +87 
Maine 572 26,772) 46.80 1.4 2.1 5 31 
| | 
Md 469) 23,791) 50.73 2.1 2 3.9 +69 
Mass 1, 713} 141,497) 82.60| +1.5 +.9) +5.8 + 16.6 
Mich. | 1, 835) 108,644) 59. 11 ti 5 1.1 +9.2 
Minn | 1, 148) 67,914) 50.16 —.3 5 2.2 —8.] 
Miss_. | 2. 946 91,015, 30.89, +.] +.1] +5.3| +284 
Mo. ?. ead 3, 480! 174. 000] 50. 00 oO | 0 +19.2 +19.2 
Mont. } 523) 33,604) 64.42) —1.5) 1.6) —24) +1L5 
Nebr... - 713 45,601) 63.96) —1.4 1.2 6.3 4.7 
Nev. 41] 2,323) | ( 
> 290) 14, 765) 50.91 14 1.2 4.3 2 
N.J &29 53,320) 64. 32! +.9 +.1 +44 12.9 
N. Mex 420 17,752} 42.27) +1. + 1.3) —15.8 8 
N. ¥ | 4, 132 279,488) 67.64 r.4 r 1.0 r1.7 + 6.6 
N.C | 4, 450) 173,122} 38.90) (7) | +.2 2 + 13.6 
N. Dak 115 6,108) 53.11 +.9 6. +3. +.9 
Ohio | 3. 661) 188, 066) 51.453 5 3 2.7 +2.3 
Okla 2, 406) 182, 607! 75. 90 +3 6.9 + 37.7 
Oreg 3A2) 26,131) 72.19 0 +.6 6.7 14 
Pa. ? | 15, 839 783, GSS! «49. 50) 2 1 +29 +4.9 
rR | 1, O58) 7,894 7.48) 42.9 +3. 5) +92.0 07.7 
] 
R.1 | 1S4 11,428) 42.11 11 +.7 3.2 +55 
8. C 1, 621) 59,734) 36. 85 0 t.1) +S +34.2 
8. Dak 202 8.55 42.85 5 ; 4.3 +71 
Tenn 2, 926 122,211} 41.77) +.5 +.5} +5.8 16.8 
Tex | 6,028 250,852) 43.11 +.2 +1 1 16.8 
Utah 215 13,413) 62.39 0 1.4 3.2 +3.6 
Vt , 170 7,30) 44.88 +f ‘ St 14 
> - 45 (*) 
Va 1, 34 33. 73 1.0 5 2 7 
Wash. 812 83. 92 7 +.7 4 + 6.6 
W. Va 1,153 29. 20 +8 6 +7.0 7 
Wis 1, 262 73, 2 58. 03 2 ? 5.8 
Wyo 9 5,491! 61.01 , 

' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. I ies in 
italics represent program administered without Federal perticipatior All 
data subject to revision 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Feders! partir ipation 
and payments to these recipients in California (517 recipients, $46,223 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $497 in payments), in Missouri (033 


recipients, $48,125 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,660 rr cipients, 
$334,144 in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 
also footnote 2. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients: percent: 
age change, on less than 100 recipients 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to rev ipients 


quarterly. 
? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— bees ber 1952 oe yd 1952 
State of n | 
families , Tota Ti a ‘Ree Reaaiel i 
Total? Children P | | 
amount Number | Number 
Family | Recipient of | Amount | of Amount 
| families families 

eee — Vrs ry a j 

Total... 571,651 | 2,000,465 | 1,503,692 |$47, 084, 386 | 2. 37 | $23. 54 +0.4 | +0.8 | —3.7 +4.4 

Total, 52 States * 571,626 | 2,000,374 1, 503, 626 | 47, 083, 305 | 82. 37 23. 54 +.4 +. | —3.7 +4.4 
Alabama. 18, 215 66, 143 51, 511 | 710, 382 39. 00 | 10. 74 +.8 +1.2 +.2 +1L9 
Alaska. -.... 827 2, 727 | 1, 982 | 63, 767 | 77.11 23. 38 +2.1 +13 | +16.0 +23.6 
Arizona - 3, 610 13, 716 | 10, 325 | 303, 384 84. 04 22. 12 +.8 +.7 +1.6 +17.2 
Arkansas___ 12, 815 48, 096 36,809 | 708, 961 55.32 14. 74 +.6 +.5 | —4.0 +41.7 
California - 51, 358 162, 611 123,909 | 6,044,420 117. 69 37.17 +.5 +.1 | —7.1 —65.1 
Colorado . 5, 005 18, 600 14, 129 518, 271 103. 55 27. 86 +1.4 +2.9 —3.8 +L1 
Connecticut___- 4, 181 13, 830 10, 165 | 482, 144 115. 32 34. 86 +.2 +.8 | —17.1 —11.3 
Delaware 735 2, 858 2, 194 | 63, 262 86. 07 22. 14 —.3 +.4 | +5.5 +118 
District of Columbia 1,919 7,913 | 6, 190 206, 902 107. 82 26. 15 —1.8 —1.5 —6.3 +3.2 
Florida. 18, 531 62, 701 47, 045 984, 320 53. 12 15. 7 +.3 +.6 —.9 +16.5 
Georgia 13, 444 46, 723 35, 614 | 965, 529 71. 82 20. 66 —.8 | —.4 —35.9 —7.7 
Hawail__. 3, 166 11, 780 9, 216 270, 705 85. 50 22. 98 +.2 | +.1 —2.7 —.5 
Idaho». 1, 844 6,479 4,769 | 222,774 120. 81 34. 38 +1.6 | +17) 15.5 —8.9 
IMlinois 22, 548 81, 981 61,029 | 2,584, 220 114.61 31. 52 +.3 | +.5 | —1.1 +1.7 
Indiana 7, 966 27, 134 20, 124 609, 927 | 76. 57 22. 48 +.4 | +.9 | —7.6 +6.0 
lowa is 19, 752 14, 703 4 653, 134 | 116. 94 33. 07 +1.1 | +1.4 | +7.3 +25.8 
Kansas 3, 864 13, 816 10, 555 382, 137 | 98. 90 | 27. 66 +.8 | +1.2 | —10.8 —4.3 
Kentucky 19, 957 71, 359 52, 996 1, 279, 878 | 64.13 17. 94 —.3 | —.2 | —4.3 +46.5 
Louisiana 21, 254 79, 155 59, 331 1, 351, 113 | 63. 57 | 7.07 —.6 | —.8 | —2.7 +3.5 
Maine 4, 231 14, 850 10, 746 348, 917 | 82. 47 23. 50 +1.2 +4.6 | —4.9 +7.1 
Maryland 20,783 15, 937 494, 571 | 92. 76 | 23. 80 +2.2 | +2.0 +4.9 +14.5 
Massachusetts 41, 049 30,287 | 1,434, 103 | 114. 87 | 34. 94 | —.3 | —.6 —4.9 —6.1 
Michigan 78, 200 55,799 | 2,407, 792 | 100. 20 30. 79 —.9 +.1 —2.7 +16 
Minnesota - - 24, 688 18, 879 745, 262 102. 55 | 30.19 +.7) +2.4 —6.9 —3.8 
Mississippi 39, 719 30, 695 284, 727 | 27.06 | 7.17 +1.1 | +2.2 +3.4 +6.1 
Missouri * 71, 383 52, 745 1, 267, 077 | 60. 35 17.75 +.3 | +.6 —7.1 +7.6 
Montana 7,914 5, 891 | 229, 261 101. 62 28. 97 +.7 | +1.0 —5.4 +11.7 
Nebraska , 51 8, 667 6, 408 229, 907 | 91.41 26. 53 +.2 +.9 —12.2 —10.3 
Nevada 25 91 66 gt} ) ® | @& (s 0) 
New Hampshire 1, 292 4, 506 3, 318 144, 933 | 112. 18 32. 16 —.6 —1.4 —12.2 —6.4 
New Jersey____. 4, 955 16, 719 12, 717 540, 829 | 109. 15 32. 35 —.1| +1.2 —3.3 +5.4 
New Mexico 5, 059 18, 061 13, 824 341, 306 | 67.47 18. 90 +13 +1.4 —4.7 +25.3 
New York 48, 348 167, 335 120, 715 5, 679, 325 117. 47 | 33. 94 +.5 +.2 —9.3 —6.0 
North Carolina. 16, 730 61, 531 46, 848 | 943, 354 56. 39 | 15. 33 +1.1 +1.5 —.8 +20.1 
North Dakota 1, 526 5, 452 4,151 | 161, 794 106. 02 29. 68 +1.7 +2.0 —7.5 +5.6 
Ome ®........ 12, 818 47, 619 | 35, 964 | 1, 038, 550 81.02 21.81 ) +.5 —5.9 +6.3 
Oklahoma : 17, 849 50, 875 45, 606 1, 784, 458 99. 98 29. 80 +.4 +.2 —12.8 +23.8 
Oregon __. ; 3, 159 10, 893 8, 206 | 373, 014 118. 08 34.24 +1.3 +1.8 —6.3 +6.3 
Pennsylvania. 27, 513 102, 586 77,308 | 2, 708, 006 98. 43 26.40 —.1 +1.4 —18.3 —7.3 
Puerto Rico_. 31, 922 99, 701 | 76, 310 304, 874 | 9. 55 3. 06 +1.0 +2.3 +92.1 +99.3 

| | 

Rhode Island_. 3, 176 | 10, 688 | 7,767 | 325,088 | 102. 36 30, 42 +.4 +.2 —5.4 +11 
South Carolina 6, 435 | 23, 366 | 18, 916 | 290, 070 45. 08 12. 41 ++.7 +1.1 —.5 —6.6 
South Dakota 2, 644 8, 666 6, 548 210, 512 79. 62 24. 29 +.8 +1.5 +2.0 +17.7 
Tennessee __. 19, 906 72, 142 | 54, 221 | 3, 033 49. 38 13. 63 —.1 -.1 —4.1 —1.4 
Texas... 16, 127 62, 878 46, 988 1, 065, 323 66. 06 16. 94 +2.8 +2.7 —.6 +33.7 
Utah__. 2, 784 9, 718 7,174 311, 210 111.79 32. 02 +1.9 +1.8 —6.6 —2.9 
Vermont e 1, 002 3, 505 2, 681 71, 935 | 71. 79 20. 52 +1.3 +3.9 | —.4 +33.9 
Virgin Islands 230 742 639 3, 984 | 7.32 5. 37 —.9 —24.3 0 +6.5 
Virginia. __ 7, 338 27,771 | 21, 232 460, 986 62. 82 16. 60 +.9 +2.8 | —5.2 +15.5 
Washington 8, 495 28, 726 | 21,015 | 1,045,750 123. 10 36. 40 +.8 | +8.9 —6.2 +11.1 
West Virginia 17, 360 64, 160 | 50,019 | 1,443, 029 83. 12 22.49 +1.3 +1.0| +3.1 +51.9 
Wisconsin ___ 7, 993 27, 266 | 20, 090 | 950, 004 | 118. 85 34. 84 —.3 | et —4.4 +1.4 
Wyoming 506 1, 841 | 1, 386 55, 181 | 109. 05 | 29. 97 +1.8 +2.5 —8.3 —.4 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


represent program administered without Federal participation. 


to revision. 


Figures in italics 
All data subject 


* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance 


‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Bulletin, April 1953 





4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $102,049 from general assistance funds were made to 3,651 
families in Missouri, and $90,697 to 2,707 families in Ohio. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 






















































January 1953 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments 
ore ag Percentage change from— 
Num- 

State ber of December 1952 | January 1952 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age | 

‘ = Amount _— Amount 
$7, 960, 993 $48. 58) +1.5 +1.9] +27.5) +34.1 
243,927] 27.55) +. +.9) +3.7) +28.9 
15,677) 31. +8. _, > Sees Reese 
209,758} 55.01 +. +1. +7.4 +15.4 
6,984; 52.91; —1. +.1) +1.5) +23.0 
87, 128) 61.14) +2. +1.7| +13.3} +28.7 
91,978} 39.27) +25. | EE” eS 
55, 47. -. —.6) +3. +5.8 
45,918) £&6. -. -,. +3.3) +12.5 
163,616) 43. +3. +3.7\ +56.0|) +48.4 
164,459) 55. +1. +.6) +12.9' +23.6 
505,075; 41. —1. —Lil —.1 +5.7 
156, 631; 50. +1. +2.4) +21.2) +31.6 
430, 399; 60. +. +2.0)+112.3) +116.2 
86, 65. +2. +1.8) +25.5 +37.8 
25,094; 20. +2. +4.9) +64.0 +71.6 
646,655) 51. +L +1.0) +18.6 +32.6 
75, 753, 63. +2. +2.5) +13.7| +29.1 
ees 68 3,846) 56. @) BS TE ee 
Th Mescdasaed 1, 950 137,231; 70.37) +2. +3.7| +83.4| +123.6 
N. Mex...... 2, 000 74,314) 37.165 —3.6 —4.2) +1.2 —4.8 
1 eS 1,986,838) 64.445 +.7 +.7| +7.8) +13.0 
. =e 6, 437 224,906, 34.94) +3.3 +3.8) +50.4 +93. 2 
N. Dak... 739) 46,081; 62.36; +1.4 —2.6; +21.3} +31.2 
ae 5, 959) 295,807; 49.64) +2. +2.2) +33.2| +48.7 
Okla......... 3, 815 263,802; 69.15) +4. +65.5\+107.2; +392.1 
RS 2, 054 152,990} 74.48) +3. +3.3) +22.4 +34.2 
RES 9, 858 480,728; 48.77) +1. +1.7| +4.7| +16.4 
ff =e 10, 446 88,100) 8.43) +2. +3.0\+223.4) +196.0 
| |e 402 24,248) 60. +4. +5.2|+110.5) +100.0 
_, SRE 5, 585 175,474; 31.42) +1. +1.1) +47.4 +45.7 
8. Dak....... 310 14,094) 45.46) +2. +2.9'+115.3' +142.4 
Utah......... 1, 529 04,423) 61.75) +. +.7| -—2.2 +7.7 
dnd 231 10,140) 43.90) +. +1.5) +19.7 +27.1 

, ses 23 263) () @) @) @) (?) 
TS 3, 453 123, 939) 35.89) +1. +1.6) +22.9) +32.1 
Wash........ 5, 527 396,343; 71.71 +.8 +7. +3.6) +20.3 
.  , See 4, 544, 171,499} 37.74) +4.9 +4.3)/+153.7| +227.9 
aes 1, 049) 67,945, 64.77) +.7 —.1) +20.7| +22.4 
NE 454 36, 730) 58. 88) +.9) +1.0) —5.2) +4.5 

| 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 
3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients: percent- 


age change, on than 100 recipients. 








Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1953 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





es 
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Percentage change from— 


Payments to cases | 





| 
| 





























Num- | December 1952 January 1952 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age | N . ] 

| F ony Amount —_ | Amount 
Total, 52 | — 
States?_| 290,000) $14,265,000) $49.14, +3.6) +23) -141 -13 
eee 131) 3,142; 23.98} —11.5) -10.4) +8.3) +195 

Alaska ___.. 190, 8,071) 42.48) +28. 4) 6 8) | @ 
Ariz.......| 1,349) 62,869 46.60} +1.7| 2.6) +20.2) +393 
Ark.¢......] 2,179) 29,605) 13.59) +10) +.7| —13.0) —105 
Calif_......| 29,730} 1,377,180) 46.32) +56) +4.7) -9<.5) =77 
Cvcdies. 2, 187) 102,798} 47.00| +7.1) +3.4) +3.8) +159 
Conn...... 5 3,930. 5 220, 851 56.20} +2.3 +4.1 —4.6 =,3 
dha 775) 35,210) 45.44] +46) +4.8) -15.9) 77 
ey Wins 695, 43,003} 62.00) —.1) —.5) +61) +199 
| ei $5,200;  *81,200)_......./........ ete: tee 
Ga.........| 2,787] 46,863, 17.00| —7.8} -7.6) —23.4) 954 
Hawaii... 1, 712) 96,542) 56.39 2. 6) +3.9| —11.4 —3.6 
Idaho 7.._. 135 5,688! 42.13 -.7 +3.1) —22.0 —9.0 
Se 25,290} 1,523,310, 60.21) +23) —21) —124 -9.0 
end, ®...... 9, 344) 331,434) 35.47) +5.2 +8.5) —I11.5 -20 
Iowa_......| 3,946 136,427, 34.57, +6.2, +9.9| —5.6) * —§3 
Kans..._.. 1, 940 93,603) 48.25) +3.2) +22) —14.4) —112 
ines ie 2, 980 77,581; 26.03) +11.2) +98) +4.6) +IL8 
Roe 6, 74! 264,468) 39.04 —.3) @ | +11.2) +133 
Maine.....| 3, 462 157, 753) 45.57, +11.9 +7.9° -—9<.0 —5.8 
Md...... | 2,658} 130,158] 5235) +1.1) +1.1) 115) <a 
Mass... _.. 13, 110 704,654) 53.7! +2.3 —7.6| —24.3 —25.6 
Mich. ..... | 14, 267 768,774, 53.88) +1.4 —10.0' —40.4 —33.2 
Minn.._... 468) 337, 7: 52 +10.9) +10.3 —3.9 —63 
Miss... 857 11,309, 13.20 —3.5 +1.6) —3.2 +.4 
Mo. '°_____. 9, 165) 313,414) 34. 20 2.6, +18) -6.3) +89 
Mont....-- 679 22,448} 33.06) +5.1 +7.6| —20 —18.0 
Nev......- | 6390 * 10,320; 32.25, +14.3 +7.5/ +103) +12 
 & Stee | 1,027) 47,758) 46.50 —4.5 —4.7| —34.7) 228 
e Coe 6, 468 | 442,124) 68.36) +7.2 +2.4| —18.7) —€§ 
N. Mex....| 254, 6,546] 25.77) +67] +61) —25.3) 92 
N. Y....../" 36,783) 2, 745,685 74.71 +3.8 +3.9| —27.9 —%.3 
es | 2,070) 39,657, 19.16) 413.7) +64) —IL8) =I? 
N. Dak..__| 652 29,702} 45.56) +22.8) +24.6 —.2) +25 
Ohio __...| 20,695 912,661) 44.10 —1.1 —.4 —.2 +80 
Okla_..___- 18 5, 500 86,288) ('3) (3 —2.7) (13) -12 
ttle | 5,680 344,315, 60.62 +8.2 +8.5 —7.0 —38 
ete. | 18, 035 998, 906) 55.39 +.9| +25) —14.9) —€8 
P.R.......| 2,600 17,724] 6.70) +14.1| +16.1; —11.5) —@4 
4 we | 4.004 268,507} 65.50) +83 +53 -131 =—&90 
one | 2.312) 53,448) 23.12) (*) | +9.0) (4) +385 
8. Dak____- 674) 20,113} 29.84) +18.7) +17.7) —25.7) =I23 
Tenn...__- | 2,637] 33,690} 12.78 +20.9 ~1.7] -—6.8| San 
: + a | 6,600! ' 152,000)......- Pee 
Utab.......| 1,393 81,373, 58.42) +9.5| +45) -—15) +428 
aa i ss J sez Sipe ets ae: oan 
, Oy elec 224 2, 368 10. 57 -4 —10.0 —4.7 -8 
, aa 1, 990 59,439} 29.87); +10.9) +12.77 —13.4 +2 
Wash...... 9, 708) 619,729} 63.84 +6.2 +12. —3.0 +6.1 
W. Va.....| 3,451 109,099} 31.61, —1.7) —1.5) ~—15.0) +4211 
_ ae 5, 788) 346,952) 50.94, +11.7) +11.3 —1.9 +68 
ae 250) 12,208, 49.19} +38.1| +32.9) +11.1 +126 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total er 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Excludes 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

” Includes 3,651 cases and payments of $102,049 representing supplementa- 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

4 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 5,746 cases and payments of $171,255 representing supplements 
tion of other assistance programs. 

3 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,486 cases were sided 
by county commissioners and 4,352 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

Estimated. 

6 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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